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A MORNING DREAM. 


'g\HE morniug breaks in cloud and chill 

l O'er fog-wrapped buildings dark and still; 
The muffled city noises seem 

Like echoes of my waking dream, 

As ljulled in slumb'rous ease I lie, 

While raindrops patter drowsily. 


I hear the clank of horses’ feet, 
The low of cattle in the street, 
And in my dream again I see 
The meadow-gress wave windily; 
I bear afar the mellow horn 
And stand amid the aging corn. 


O that my dream might have no end! 


O that the muse some power would lend 
To tell of sad, sweet sounds that come 
From out the dim-aisled forest’s home, 
Vague and unknown, but yet to me 
Whispers of immortality! 


Hersert MOiueR Horxrs. 
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DE PROFUNDIS. 


W HEN we have any trouble that appears to our 
excited nerves unendurahie, whether it is of 
physical irritation or dire pain, or perhaps of the 
mental sort that makes the whole world dark, it 
seems to us that it is something that has no ending. 
It becomes a state, a condition, as if it were a new 
life into which we had been translated. We remem- 
ber that there was surely a different and happier 
state in the previous years, but we look forward to 
no certainty of a better one in the years to come. 
We not only doubt the possibility of relief, of allevi- 
ation, of cure; we unconsciously and thoroughly dis- 
believe in that possibility. We see every reason in 
past circumstances why we should have reached 
this state, but see no reason in future probabilities 
why we should escape from it. Hope, in fact, is 
overborne by suffering; the string that used to re- 
spond with glad vibrations to the touch of joy is all 
unstrung and dead, and perhaps it is not infrequent- 
ly that we wish we were dead with it. We struggle 
against the fate that has befallen us; we do not ac- 
cept it. We bemoan ourselves, we question, we re- 
proach, we cry out upon the injustice of the order- 
ing Providence; we declare that the heavenly powers 
keep afar and aloof from man; prayer is a mute 
agony. There is to our view nothing now but gloom 
in the world; alove and unsupported, the black gulf 
yawns and surrounds us, and we are in despair. 

Yet a few small things, a few distinct efforts, would 
have saved us from the utter direness of this catas- 
trophe. To have kept that string of hope always 
strung and carefully in tune was one thing—always 
to have made ourselves hope, never to let down that 
tension, no matter under what stress; and, if this re- 
quires some other special exercises, to look to it that 
we have them. Wherever there is hope, there is a 
certain degree of patience—for patience follows hope 
as the earth follows the sun—and patience makes all 
burdens light. Patience, like everything else in the 
world, grows by care and tending; sometimes it 
grows simply by being let alone. Where indigna- 
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tion is refused entrance; where outcry and exclama- 
tion, petulance, eager hurry to escape, self-pity, and 
reproach of fate are forbidden; where there is no 
dwelling on the trouble that can be avoided, either 
in thought or speech; no encouragement of any feel- 
ing of being ill-used; no rebellious breaking-up 
against the fact of trouble, like a bird beating the 
cage till his wings are bruised and broken; no angry 
self-assertion of a right to better things—there pa- 
tience grows and burgeons like a flower fed with 
divine dew. This patience, which is like a cool hand 
on a fevered wound, a moon-beam on burning eye- 
lids, grows and increases, in truth, with every effort 
made for self-control and self-forgetfulness. and in 
the quiet acceptance of trouble as a part of discipline 
and development. This is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of all the efforts to be made for its attainment. 
We would, possibly, rather be in a lower form of de- 
velopment than endure what we are enduring; we 
cannot be sure that the discipline will not leave us 
in a lower form, since we meet it so poorly—will not, 
instead of opening our chrysalis and leaving us free 
for higher flight, harden the shell about us, and 
leave us encased in a moral prison. 

With the greater number of us the acceptance of 
this discipline involves something that is not easy 
when we are suffering—a putting down of the egoistic 
spirit that is so apt to assert itself over all the rest of 
the universe to which every self is a centre, and an 
acceptance and fortifying assurance of a high-dispos- 
ing power that knows what is best for us even to the 
point of making us endure what seems the unendur- 
able. Once accepting the fact of this high-disposing 
power, apart from larger and loftier considerations, 
some little comfort may come with the comprehen- 
sion that if there are any, it is only small and poor 
and senseless things that need no discipline; that it 
is because there is something in us worth bringing 
out, wings worth unfolding and stretching, capaci- 
ties that can be perfected in no other way than 
through the effort required of them; that it is be- 
cause we are dear and of value to this disposing 
power—that we are tried and given our chance, not 
only our chance for ourselves, but our chance of 
fulfilling that heavenly wish for us. 

Thinking thus, we might run the danger of phum- 
ing ourselves,in our self-consciousness, upon being 
especial objects of care by reason of this very suffer- 
ing that is inflicted upon us for our enlargement and 
spiritual growth, if it were not that the suffering it- 
self is there to abase us and hinder such danger. 

But even more than the power to endure with pa- 
tience and submission has to do with such thoughts 
as these, it has to do with hope; for, after all, we are 
human, and we love, if not our ease and comfort, at 
any rate our freedom from distress and discomfort, 
and it is hope that helps us quite as much as pa- 
tience does in all the ills of life. And why, we 
may ask, should we hope where all seems so dark? 
Why, but that the sun always rises in the morning, 
that the early and the latter rain never fail, that our 
narrow vision is evidently and confessedly unable 
to cope with the philosophy of the creative purposes, 
that faith.in our Divine Friend is the one thing held 
out to save us from sinking in that gulf-of despair, 
and is thus that self-preservation which is the first 
law of life. Hope, patience, faith, a trinity of helps 
in time of need. 


THE OLD HERB-WOMAN. 


| OW many of us can remember the delight we 

had as children when the old herb-woman came 
round with her odoriferous wares, her bunches of 
pennyroyal and mint and balm and lavender; when 
she brought back the things she bad taken away 
to dye,and when she always left behind delight- 
ful bottles of essences that she distilled from the 
wild flowers and the flowers of the garden, and 
sometimes doubtless from the shelf of the apothecary 
—her essence of lemon, for instance, that was only 
oil of lemons shaken up briskly with nine times its 
weight of rectified spirits; her hair-dressing, which 
she made by spreading the fat of equal parts of lard 
and suet mixed over a shallow dinner plate, heaping 
the plate with fresh flowers of strong smell, and 
shutting over it another plate smeared in the same 
way, changing the flowers daily for many weeks, 
sometimes removing all of the fat, and stirring it up 
with her knife and spreading it again; and only 
scraping it off into her little pots when it was about 
as sweet as the flowers themselves! And then there 
were the cakes of bright golden honey just as she 


lifted them from her hives; and there were secret - 


little rolls of spruce gum that she had herself 
seraped from the forest-trees and cleansed and 
melted together, clear as if there were a rosy amber, 
and full of the forest flavors. But best of all were 
her delicious essences, a bottle of which was a prize 
of good behavior. There was the strawberry essence, 
whieh she made by steeping four quarts of crushed 
strawberries in one quart of spirit, distilled after- 
wards to dryness in a hot-water bath, and a dash of 
which in the morning bath gave it a fragrance we 
might have fancied like that of the ambrosial dew 
which made the baths of the goddesses. Perhaps 
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some day we were allowed to go out to her little 
house, in-its gardens and among its beehives, and 
order her rose lotion for ourselves. And then, if she 
was in a generous mood, she showed us some one 
stage of the pretty process where her dried and salted 
rose leaves were picked to pieces, and set to soften for 
a day and night in twice their weight of alcohol, and 
then passed out, drop by drop, through the worm of 
her little still, till there was no drop left, upon a new 
mass of rose leayes—a process which she sometimes 
repeated till the sixth time—getting a production of 
exquisite fragrance, and far more delicate than any- 
thing made directly from the royal attar. But now- 
adays the reign of the old herb-woman is over; we 
get all these things at the druggist’s; and if there is 
any poetry or romance about them, we are quite 
ignorant of it. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











Miss Van AvUKEN was at the Dog Show at the Madison 
Square Garden on seers I saw her just at a little 
distance from me. Something in the poise of her beautiful 
head, with its fluff of gold hair, accentuates her always, even 
when, as on Tuesday, she moved among a motley throng. I 
noticed her dress afterwards, the soft rich velvet of some 
brown hue; and the hat was white, I think—I am not sure. 
But the ribbons tied under her chin, and falling down the 
front of her dress—the ribbons, | remember, were blue, a 
delicate exquisite blue like that of summer skies. I have a 
bit of itnow. The color was so beautiful. 

I happened to be just behind Miss Van Auken. Some 
young man was with her. I noticec with what reluctance 

e opened the catalogue for reference, and how bored he 
looked at Miss Van Auken’s interest i: certain dogs. Cata- 
logues, he knew, of course, were as much to be avoided at a 
place of this kind as librettos when Bernhardt plays, and 
were to be used only with apologies and avoidance of the 
gaze of one’s fashionable neighbors. For librettos and cat- 
alogues are sometimes considered as badges, not so much 
of one’s earnestness in a desire to learn as of one’s unfamil- 
iarity with subjects that are every-day affairs to men and 
women of the world. One betrays one’s self as much an 
outsider by use of either as one does in asking who certain 
well-known people may be. Van Pennwyppe, | noticed at 
the Dog Show, carried no catalogue, nor aid avy of the 
Panderfelts. All the nice people nowadays are supposed 
to know all the nice dogs. 

The bored young man with Miss Van Auken finally 
stopped by the Irish setters, It was there I joined them, 
just as he was handling a dog's head with an air, I am quite 
convinced, which ved even the sagacious keeper. He 
asked several wisely directed questions, then moved away, 
saying something about its being worth looking into. I 
walked home alone with Miss Van Auken. As we went 
through Madison Square, she said to me: ‘‘ That boy has 
taught me so much. I wish I had known him years ago; I 
would have been saved such wretchedness. Do you khow 
why— I feel ashamed to talk personalities, but do you 
know why he stopped and talked about the Irish setter? 
Because his family once owned one. He really did not 
know anything about another dog in that building, and he 


was because he was ignorant. I always used to be- 
lieve, years , that a man was bored because J was ig- 
norant. I believe, really, that the reason why we women 


think men know so much more than girls can ever hope to 
is because they are so emphatic, so positive, about every 
little thing they do know.” 

Professor Prodgers had not gone with us. We wondered 
had he been there at all. Mrs. Van Twiller was talking to 
him about it when I came in to say Miss Van Auken had 
not arrived. Mrs. Van Twiller had wanted to see the superb 
dog worth $10,000. ‘‘I did not wonder at it,” she said, 
‘when I saw the noble fellow. I wish you had gone, 
Professor. Those pointers were so fascinating and respon- 
sive, and the little —_ and girls guarding t mas- 
tiffs with such looks of pride on their faces were delightful.” 

“*I did go, my dear madam,” said the Professor, ‘‘ but I 
entered on the wrong side. I found myvelf among the lap- 
dogs — yelping, whining, shivering little creatures in bas- 
kets on pedestals, with down coverings inside, lace cur- 
tains outside, brilliant ribbons tied e where, and a lon 
line of female votaries sitting or ing in front. O 
women, some of them, spectacled and stout, and some young 
and very blond of wig, and all with adoration and anxiety 
on their faces. I turned round and went out.” 

Miss Van Auken at that moment came in, and something 
like the breath of a fair May morning filled the room. Every 
line in the Professor's face disa . Mrs. Van Twiller, 
all smiles, held out her hand. Miss Van Auken had stop 
to hear more about the Actors’ Fund Fair. Mr. Stanford 
White, she said, was to make designs for the booths. Brushes 
did not come to-day, and Van’ Pennwyppe dropped in only 
a& moment, saw no one who interested him, and went out. 


. 


YE LADYE ORCHID. 


PERFECTLY familiar and delightful drawing-room 
figure is the woman of remarkable toilettes, to whom 
wee: Ss epee conventionality in dress seems an 
ty. 

he is a woman of decided though unique ideas of color 
combinations and very pronoun theories as to style, her 
only authority, however, being her own individual taste, 
beyond which there is no —— We all know this woman. 
She hesitates at nothing. she be middle aged and sallow, 
she no more shrinks from a daisy-covered bonnet than she 
does from a rose-colored gown or a sash of -bluc drawn 
peed from shoulder to waist, after the fashion of an 
Oddfellow on parade—if the bonnet, gown, or sash chance 


to — her om 
rhaps she affects mittens for evenin , while her 
more conservative sisters are gloved in kid to the shoulders, 
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‘and the hue of Hier bonnet strings-—and she is much to 
pagy agp at her n, while her parasol catches 
up the profanity and blazes away in all 


a is a sweet woman many times, and always to a degree 
nuous. ‘ 
t is not uncommon for her more conservative sisters to 
nudge one another as she and the ill-bred and mali- 
cious do sometimes call her a fright. This is all wrong. 


The trouble is that she bas never been properly classified or © 


introduced. 

This, friends, is Ye Ladye Orchid. 

There is surely nothing original in likening a woman unto 
a flower. Ever since the earliest recorded beginning of 
things, when the damsel Eve surprised herself in a —_— 
which, we are told, was fashioned, like herself, in full flower— 
a few days before her début, women have been associated 
with flowers and compared to them. We have our Roses, 
our Lilies, our Marguerites, and Daisies, our “‘ rose-bud 
gardens of girls,” our ‘‘ bouquets” of lovely women. Why 
not orchids? 

The orchid answers to no one for where, when, or how it 
chooses to throw out a pétal, nor for the color, shape, or 
contortions of the same. Its leaves are its own. It is the 
orchid’s affair. It sends them up or down or on a circum- 
perambulating tour whenever it pleases, and paints them any 
tint. 

So with our sweet sister, Ladye Orchid. There is no 
point on her person from which she will promise you not to 
send out a feather, attach a bow, or introduce a bunch of 

uckers. The common error is in regardiug her as a failure. 
Be is, on the contrary, a howling success—as an orchid. 
That she does not pose as one is a family trait. They never 
do. We have our doubts whether any of the connection 
really know themselves to be orchids or not. Their very 
last thought is of the ego. If license is one distinguishing 
characteristic of the orchid family, unconsciousness is per- 
haps its next conspicuous quality. 

e have seen a stately purple bloom whose lofty pose and 
delighted expression seemed to say, ‘I am a lilac flag,” when 
just within her lap she carried a curious water-bucket half 
filled with rain and dew, wherein floated dead gnats and 
silver-winged butterflics—a bucket that none but a member 
of the orchid family could carry and forget. If she had 
doubted her flag-identity long enough to bend her head a 
moment, she could have seen her orchid face reflected in her 
own bucket. But she never does. The dear, self-forgetful, 
happy soul never sees herself as she is—as others see her— 
and, indeed, herein lies her chief charm. 

What does the Orchid care about what the fashion is—how 
the “ Frances Cleveland” chrysanthemum is wearing her 
downy ruff, or whether the ‘‘ Mrs, Alpheus Hardy ” is turn- 
ing the tips of her plumed collarette in or out? She doesn’t 
even follow the lead of her own family or set, much less does 
she bother her tufted head about the slavish conventions of 
general society. Having once been presented to her, we 
wonder that we did not ourselves long ago recognize our 
sister Orchid. But since we do know her, it is but to love 
her, and henceforth let us see to it that we name her but to 

raise, 

. There is an idea afloat that the Ladye Orchid abounds 
especially among literary women; and while we do not wish 
to seem greedy of honors for the sisterhood of the quill, we 
do think that this savors somewhat of the truth. Let us not 
be misunderstood. We do not claim that literary women 
are especially apt to be Ladye Orchids, but vice versa. 

Ye Ladye Orchid is often of a literary turn of mind. She 
is a woman of concentration, spending herself in one idea 
at a time, and when that idea materializes in a bonnet it is a 
bonnet of genius. If she thought of two things at once, she 
might perchance contemplate together herself and her bonnet, 
and having regarded the combination, she, being a woman of 
true perception and a sense of humor, would sever the con- 
nection. 

It takes character, independence, ney. and, with 
an underlying confidence in one’s self, a delicious uncon- 
sciousness of incongruities to be an Orchid. 

Ladye Orchid simply says, ‘‘I will send up a twisted plume,” 
and up it goes. If it takes shape as a dove, a teapot, a Dutch- 
man’s pipe, or a jinrikisha drawn by a native, so much the 
better. She never thinks of surveying her plumed self in 
the mirror, and even if she should, she would glance swiftly, 
only to make sure that the teapot or the Oriental equipage 
was there, and would never for a moment question the 
appropriateness of such a decoration above her pallid and 
thoughtful face. 

Her delicious unconsciousness and her sense of humor 
withal are both prettily illustrated in the number of Ladye 
Orchids who, while smiling over this little paper, are think- 
ing of half a dozen Orchid ladyes in their acquaintance, and 
not one of them will look into the mirror within her own 
bucket and recognize herself. It is better so, for if she did, 
one orchid at least would cease to bloom. And there are 
none to spare. Rota McENery Stuart. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LONDON TAILOR GOWNS. 


J opeeyes tailors are again making a praiseworthy pro- 
test against long skirts—‘‘ scavenger skirts,” they call 
them—for street dresses to be worn in the spring. The skirt 
they commend escapes the ground, but is made as long as is 
possible without touching. It is also fuller than the present 
scant skirt, the seams in the back and of the front gore be- 
ing less sloped toward the top. 


THE SEAMLESS SKIRT. 


A novelty which promises to rival seamless waists is the 
seamless skirt, which retains the popular bias back and 
straight front. It is used, however, with London tailor 

owns that have coat waists fitted by darts and side forms. 
The material for this skirt must be forty-five inches wide, as 
the width makes the length of the skirt, the selvages being 
at top and bottom. The bias back (without a seam) is given 
by turning one upper corner down to the foot on the left 
side, making a triangular half-handkerchief shape; the other 
straight end is carried around the right side to form the front, 
and coming back on the left side meets the sel edge of 
the triangular back and is lapped upon it, buttoned 
down its entire length. The top is curved out and fitted to 


the figure by darts or gathers in front and on the sides, and 
the point at:the top of the back is also cut off to give great- 
er fulness. The lower edge is sha to suit wearer 


after the skirt is fitted at the top. The flaring folds of the 


back are very effective, and the buttons far back on the left 
side may be made very decorative. Plain fabrics and stripes 
are both used for these skirts, They are lined throughout 
with silk or alpaca, and there is no foundation skirt. 
Aspring gown from London made with the seamless skirt 
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gray wool flecked with white and black. 
pointed in front and double breasted, 
front, fitted by two darts each 
a lap to the left sewed on in the middle seam from 
the high standing collar to the pointed end, This lap is 
narrow below, and is buttoned by small crocheted silk 

first then widens rapidly up to the left 


ose, and bias: On the sides the 


in 

and arnt toward the left. One or two rows of stitching 
finish the The sleeves are of —_ 
trimmed at the wrists with two points holding buttons of 
the size used on the waist. The seamless skirt is 
lined t out with gray silk taffeta, and has a pinked 
balayeuse of taffeta. It is lap far toward the back of 
the left side on a *‘ fly” band to the back part of the 
skirt. The lap is stitched near the edge, and again three 
inches from the edge; in the space between are large button- 
holes to meet buttons set on the ‘‘fly.” The foot is bor- 
dered with a bias fold of the material eight inches wide, at- 
tached by two rows of stitching at the top. 


WITH JACKET AND BLOUSE. 


Other spring suits imported from England have a jacket 
and skirt of homespun wool, with a blouse or seamless waist 
of surah or other silk, Thus a skirt of brown and white 
homespun is worn in the house with a waist of dark brown 
satin surah made over a whaleboned lining. The surah is 
lapped in pleats in the back, showing no seams; the fronts 
are drawn down without darts to leave a'V-shaped space for 
a plastron of very wide Hercules braid embroidered with 
brown silk and jet beads. A short frill like a vertugadin puff 
of the surah is below the waist, giving breadth to the bips. 
A belt of the embroidered braid four inches wide is ee 
to curve around the waist above the frill or puff. A collar 
band and the wristbands of the full sleeves are also of 
braid. For the street a jacket is added of the wool of the 
skirt, lined with surah like that of the blouse. This is of a 
new shape, with round waist, the skirt sewed on. along the 
belt line, and the back having a box pleat down the middle, 
as flat as a Norfolk pleat instead of in a flowing Watteau 
fold. The fronts do not meet to fasten, and are turned 
back at top in a revers collar. The coat skirt is of even 
length all around, and about fourteen inches deep. The 
edges are simply stitched. This model will serve for street 
suits aud for travelling dresses throughout the spring and 
summer, and is commended to correspondents who have 
asked details of such suits. 


THE RUSSIAN SKIRT. 


A new device of the dressmakers gives the effect of a 
long Russian blouse, and is what was formerly called a 
double skirt. It is simply a bell skirt lining covered with 
the dress material up above the knees, and bordered at the 
foot with a ruche. Overlapping this from the belt down is 
a shorter skirt of the material, shaped precisely like the 
lining, and bordered with a ruche like that of the foot. 
This upper skirt represents the lower part of the long Rus- 
sian blouse, and is wurn with a round waist with edges ex- 
tending over the top of the skirt and concealing the join. 
It is extremely pretty when made of black India silk, with 
a ruche of box-pleated Brussels net or of velvet ribbon bor- 
dering the skirts, 

TRIMMED SKIRTS. 

Those who are tired of plain skirts may like the jabot 
skirt, which is made on a bell-shaped lining. The outer ma- 
terial is not sloped away at the top of the back seam, but is 
arranged to fall in a jabot down the bias seam of the lining. 
There are also Watteau skirts made with a broad triple pleat 
in the back, — widely at the foot, and extending longer 
than the skirt at the top; this upper part gradually narrows 
to a point and is carried half-way up the back of the cor- 
sage, and attached there under a Loe of ribbon or a passe- 
menterie ornament. Wider trimmings are being used on 
bell skirts, and new models have greater fulness at the top. 


RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


The fancy for all things Russian has brought about the 

yest trimmings of the season in Russian embroidery, 
which is old-fashioned cross stitch done in medieval coloring 
of red with blue, or with cream-color, red, and black, done 
on cotton fabrics, canvas, crépe, or batiste. It comes in 
stripes two or three inches wide on écru batiste, alternated 
with insertions of Russian lace, open-patterned, and wrought 
in the same gay colors. This is used for full gathered 
blouses that are considered decidedly Russian when lapped 
to fasten down the left side, no matier whether they have a 
yoke or not. Such a blouse is seen on a French dress of 
dark blue crépon, figured in the deep alligator marking, 
with four folds of the crépon forming a wide girdle around 
the blouse. The sleeves have crépon for the deep Russian 
caps to the elbows over close sleeves cf embroidery finished 
at the wrist with Russian lace. The bell skirt of blue cré- 
pon lined with red silk has a foot border of a band of the 
gay embroidery with a blue moss ruche on each side. 

Sleeveless blouses of crépon, with horizontal bands of gay 





Russian embroidery across the front, are i rted to be, 
worn with coat waists that have open icket ie These 


are shown in gray, écru, white, and black 
SILK SERGE TAILOR GOWNS ETC. 


Black silk serge too firmly woven to fray in the seams is 
being made up in tailor gowns for the spring. It is liked 
in severely plain styles, entirely without trimming, with all 
edges finished with stitching. Another feature is the use of 
the India silks that are now sold at low prices—from 50 
cents to 75 cents—for simple dresses to be worn in the morn- 
ing in the summer instead of zephyrs, ginghams, and otlier 
cottons of fine quality. It is claimed that cottons lose their 
freshness sooner than silks, and seldom look well after hav- 
ing been washed. This does not, however, apply to the 
dainty lawns, dimity, and organdies that commend them- 
selves by their thinness as silks can never do, 


NEW PARASOLS. 

Plain coaching parasols and eux tous have gone into re- 
tirement to give place to more fanciful parasols that are ne- 
cessary adjuncts to the elaborate costumes soon to be worn 
in the Park and for afternoon visits in fown and courtry. 
Thin light fabrics—gauze, chiffon, silk mulls, crépe de Chine, 
and net—form the r part of the parasols, and are made 
up in puffs (vertical, horizontal, or pyramidal) by shirring or 
pleats, with one or two selvage frills finishing the attoany ed 
aflounce. To prevent the shielding being too trans- 
parent, these anous fabrics are ly gathered over 
an inner layer of thin silk. A puff or large is around 
the top, and another is on the handle. The new shapes are 
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of medium size, less like an umbrella than those of last sum- 
mer, and have eight g>res gracefully curved from centre to 
tip. Handles are of light woods of natural color, and the 
parasols generally are to be commended for their lightness 
of weight and color alike. 

Among the novelties is the Carmencita, well named for 
the skirt-dancer. It is of chiffon gathered fully on a rather 
flat , With a flounce of chiffon hanging from the edge. 
But it is the inside that constitutes the chief charm, Pen- 
dent from each rib is a chiffon flounce terminating in a 
circle around the centre, and again at the outer edge fust in- 
side the flounce already there. These inner flounces are of 
some color making a happy confrast with the outside of the 
parasol, or else of the same color, liut with an embroidered 
edge of a harmonizing shade. A black silk mull parasol 
with Carmencita frills of pink or yellow mull is pretty, be- 
coming, and not too gay, while for more quiet tastes they 
are to be had all black or all white. 

Another fanciful parasol, called La Cigale, has a waving, 
undulating effect, as if made over ribs of varied height. Tue 
transparent silk mull is gathered with great fulness both 
outside and inside the gores, and the edges are finished with 
flounces of lace. The Diana is a chasie white parasol of 
broceded India silk put plainly on the centre in the form of 
a star. The lower half is of white crépe de Chine in a full 
double puff falling over the my ina graceful finish. There 
are also black parasols after this model, and indeed white 
and black seem to be most largely represented in parasol 
collections. Among colors, light tints prevail, in tan, beige, 
gray, and mauve, though becoming bright red and yellow 
shades are again shown for coaching and for country use, 
Pompadour sprays of embroidery are on white and black 
chiffons. Rainbow-striped mulls are combined in puffs 
with plain colors, and there are White silk gauzes with col- 
ored stripes trimmed with a wide bias frill of the same. 
Changeable satins and brocaded satins of changeable colors 
make effective parasols bordered with puffs of mousseline 
de soie that is shot with the same colors. Pink is shot with 
blue, rose with green, brown with blue, and yellow with pink. 

A great deal of jet is used for decorating parasols, in orna- 
ments of fleur-de-lis shape, stars, or bow-kuots. For all-black 
parasols moiré will be liked with a plain edge, or bordered 
with lace, also polka dotted satins with large and small dots 
together. Those to be worn with mourning are of plain 
repped silk or taffeta in coaching style closely rolled, or else 
with puff and ruffle of chiffon or crape embroidered on the 
edges. Fine black net studded with jet is very effective 
over silk. Turquoises 1s large as nail-heads are on the black 
net parasols to be used by those wearing colors. Small 
sprays of heather or other flowers are fastened in net covers 
that are gathered over surah gores, Chevron-siriped silks 
make pretty waving lines around plain parasols, of tan, 
cream, blue-gray, or cardinal shades. Changeable taffeta 
silk parasols for general use are in the closely rolled shapes, 
or with club sticks and tops. Sun-umbrellas of blue, car- 
dinal, or black silk in twenty-four to twenty-six inch sizes 
are rolled slenderly, with natural twisted handles of cherry, 
furze, or Madagascar wood. Filigree silver is applied io 
other plain wood handles, while those with crooks of ivory 
or colored horn are studded with small fleur-de-lis of gold or 
silver. 

For information received thanks are due Madame Barnes; 
and Messrs. REDFERN; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. ; B. ALt- 
MAN & Co.; and Wrieut Brotuers & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Susan B. AntHony has been immortalized by a 
souvenir spoon, which bears not only her likeness and name, 
but also the watchword of her cause—*‘ Political Equality.” 

—Some of Boston’s fashionable young women have just 

iven a ‘‘ burnt-cork” minstrel entertainment in aid of the 
ficlping-hand Home for Working-Girls. Their temporary 
sacrifice of their pretty complexions in the interest of phi- 
lanthropy added materially to the fund of the institution. 

—The ashes of Emma Abbott, the singer, who was cre- 
mated in her $7000 gown at Pittsburg about a year ago, have 
just been deposited in Oak Grove meer L at Gloucester, 

assachusetts. The monument erected by her over her 
husband’s remains there is perliaps the most costly private 
memorial of the kind in the country. 

—The idol of the Third Régiment of Algerian rifles in 
the French army is Madame Duchamp, the cantiniére. Sle 
has been in the service twenty-four years, and in a similar 
number of battles, and recently was presented with the mil- 
itary medal. During the siege of Strasburg the Germans 
captured her, but she escaped, and returned to her regiment. 

—Eugenia B. Farmer, president of the Equal Rights As- 
sociation of Covington, Pontuetey, tells with some mirth of 
an illiterate colored man who came to constilt her about the 
meaning of the new ballot law. After she had told him, 
and also expressed the wish to vote herself, he exclaimed, 
with impressive dignity, ‘‘If de women voted, dey would 
tear dis country all to pieces!” 

—Ole Bull's son, Alexander, inherited some of his father’s 
skill as a violinist, and is winning considerable reputation 
in western Europe. 

—Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes bas given Ansonia, Con- 
necticut, a drinking fountain in memory of Anna Sewell, of 

“Mpgland, the author of Black 4 : 
** —Two women a in New Orleans are earning 
handsome incomes by their work. 

—The Duchess of Casta is building, near Mentone, France, 
a home for Eugénie, the French government having denied 
to the ex-Empress the right of erecting it herself. 

—Perhaps there was an inspiration in Miss Broughton’s 
selection of the Quaker City as the place for her Home 
of Rest for Horses, but, at any rate, the scheme has proved 
practical and successful. Me Bi 

—Lady Florence Dixey, of England, whose skill with the 
rod and rifle has made her famous in ss circles, 
pronounces rabbit-coursing and fox-hunting with hounds 
wanton cruelty. 


—The late Miss Julia Dickinson, 9 Michigan woman, left 
Oberlin College $40,000, one half to endow the chair of Lad 
Principal, and the rest for the department of physical cult- 


ure for women. 

—Aaron Kimball Loring still keeps in Boston the book- 
store which in his time has frequently been visited by Em- 
erson, Motley, Prescott, Lowell, Holmes, and other distin- 

ished men. 2) 

—Madame Tessandier, who as spading sete ot the Comédie 
Frangaise in Paris fills the place once held by Bernhardt, is 
described as an attractive brunette, with wonderful black 
eyes. She was a laborer’s daughter, and was born in a low 
quarter of Bordeaux. Not till the first bloom of woman- 
hood had worn off did she decide to become an actress, and 
her rise to her present high position has only been through 
struggles against most discouraging conditions. 
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canvas, which is like the grenadine that is used 
for curtains. The canvas is mounted on a 
sateen lining of the same color. The front 
is in diagonal stripes. The word “ Lin- 
gerie” is worked on a band of canvas 
five inches wide, with the narrow bor- 
der Fig. 3 “y' each side of it. The 
design Fig. 4 is worked in two op- 
posite corners, and between the 
corners and the middle band are 
crochet insertions worked in 
fine cream crochet thread. 
The embroidery is done 
in linen thread in two 
shades of blue, and in 
. Cream white loose 
darning cotton. 
The edges of the 
bands are turned in 
and cat-stitched with 
the darker blue. Theem- 
broidery is done in cross 
and Holbein stitch, with the ex- 
ception of the white blocks, which 
are in flat stitch. The sides ofthe 
tog & are connected by five-inch bands of 
the canvas line” with sateen, which are 
folded in at the lower end. The top is 
trimmed with a ruche of blue satin ribbon; loops 
of the same ribbon are set on both sides of the open- 
ing, and two short curtain-poles are run in. Ribbon 


Fig. 1.—Launpry Bac.—[See Figs. 2-4. ] 
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Crochet Edging. 


EGIN this edging with a chain founda- 
tion of the length required. 1st row. 
—By turns a double crochet on.the next, 2 
chain, pass 2. 2d row.—5 singles on the 
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the next T° thain, 5 times with 2 chain 
between the pairs of trebles, then 1 sin- 
le around the following 7 chain; repeat Fig. 5.—Borper anp Corner For TABLE CENTRE, 
rom *. 6th row.—2 singles around the Fie. 2.—Fun. Size. 

next 2 chain, 4 sin- 
gles around each 
of the next 4 2 
chain, with a picot 
bet ween the middle 
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preceding single), 2 
singles around the 
following 2 chain; 
repeat. 


Laundry Bag. 
HIS bag is six- 
teen inches 

deep by eighteen 
wide. It is made 
Eperc.—Crocner anp Lace Srrrcn.—fFor description see Supplement.) of cream Congress Pig. 3.—Borper or Taste Centre, Fie. 1.—Fvr. Size. 
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Fig. 1.—Utsrer ror Grat rrom 15 To 17 YEARS OLD. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 46-52. 


bows are at the corners, and from the lower edge hang tassels 
with the heads crossed with blue. For the crochet insertions 
begin with a chain of 58 stitches, and work to and fro as fol- 
lows: Ist row.—Pass the first 6, 4 double crochet on the fol- 
lowing 4 (for a double, having a loop on the needle, put the 
thread over, insert and pull a loop through, work off 2 of 
the 3 loops on the needle, then work off the 2 more), 6 times 
by turns 2 chain and 1 doublé on the following 3d stitch, 
then 9 doubles on the next 9, 6 times by turns 2 chain and 1 
double on the following 3d stitch, then 3 doubles on the next 
8. 2d row.—Turn, 4 slip stitches on the first 4(for a slip 
insert the needle with a loop on it, pull the thread through, 
and at the same time through the loop on the needle), 3 chain, 
8 doubles on the following 3, 5 times by turns 2 chain and 1 
double on the next double, then 3 doubles on the next 3 
stitches, 2 chain, 1 double on the following 34, 2 chain, pass 
2, 13 doubles on the next 13, 3 times by turns 2 chain and 1 
double on the following 3d, then 3 doubles on the next 3, 3 
chain, 1 treble on the same stitch with the preceding double 
(for a treble put over once more than foradouble). 3d row. 
—6 chain, pass the treble in the last row, 4 doubles on the 
following 4, 4 times by turns 2 chain and 1 double on the 
following 3d, then 3 doubles on the next 3, + 2 chain, 1 
double on the next 3d, 2 chain, pass 2, 4 doubles on the next 
4; repeat from +, then 4 times by turns 2 chain and 1 dou- 
ble on the next double, then 3 doubles on the following 3. 
4th row.—4 slip stitches on the first 4, 3 chain, 3 doubles on 
the following 3, 3 times by turns 2 chain and a double on 





Apron For Grau From 2 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 58-56. 
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the next double, then 12 doubles on the following 12, 2 
chain, a double on the next double, 2 chain, pass 2, 4 dou- 
bles on the next 4, 5 times by turns 2 chain and 1 double 
on the following 3d, 3 doubles on the next 8 stitches, 3 
chain, 1 treble on the same stitch with the preceding dou- 
ble. Continue to repeat the 1st-4th rows, but at the be- 
ginning of the Ist, instead of passing 6 make 6 chain. On 
the side on which 4 slip stitches were worked at the be- 
pas of rows work 5 lengthwise rows to and fro as fol- 
ows: ist row.—By turns 1 single crochet on that stitch on 
which the first of the 4 slip stitches in the next row was 
worked and 3 chain (for a single insert the needle, pull a 
loop through, work off the 
2 loops now on the needle); 
at the end of the row omit 
the 3 chain. 2d row.—6 
chain, pass 4, * a single on 
the following single, turn, 3 
chain, 3 doubles on the near- 
est 3 of the 6 chain before 
the last single, turn, 1 chain, 
4 singles on the next 4 
stitches, 1 double on the next 
single, 3 chain, repeat from 
*; at the end of the row 
omit the last double and 3 
chain. 3d row.—6 chain, * 
a single on the chain before 
the next 4 singles, 3 chain, a 
double on the next double, 
8 chain, repeat from *. 
4th and 5th rows.— Like the 
2d and3d. Along the other 
side of the insertion work 4 
rows like the 2d-5th of the 
preceding 5. 


What is worn To-day in 
Jewelry. 


NE of the most ap se 

fads in jewelry to-day is 
the tiny bonnet or lace pin, 
and probably a greater vari- 
ety of styles was never de- 
vised. hese pins are used 
in the strings of the bonnet, 
one on either side, and also 
worn in the neck of a street 


or ULsTer, 
Fie. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Bramwwep CLlota Gown.—[See Fig. 4, Page 192. ] 


For description see Supplement. 










or house dress. In a ball 
dress they are stuck any- 
where in order to produce 
an artistic effect. Some 
of the most beautiful of 
these pins are enamelled 
flowers, such as pansies or 
violets, with a brilliant in 
the centre. Rare orchids 
are also reproduced in 
enamel with beautiful col- 
oring and wonderful de- 
sign. 

Ivy and clover leaves in 
gold and enamel are also 
neat, sometimes contain- 
ing a diamond like a drop 
of dew. To enumerate 
all the different designs 
would be wellnigh impos- 
sible, but all tastes are 
likely to be suited. There 
are bees and flies and cres- 
cents, butterflies, spiders, 
stars, swords, and horse. 
shoes. One of the most 
stylish of designs is the 
fleur de-lis, which is made 
in jewels and gold and 
silver. The fleur-de-lis is very popular now im all styles 
of pins, as is also the bow-knot. These two styles have 
caught the fashionable taste at once, and they are being 
manufactured in more expensive designs every day. 
They are made of silver for one dollar, and continue to 
run the gauntlet of prices until they reach one hundred 
dollars, set entirely in diamonds, The. love-knots of sil- 
ver, covered with black or transparent enamel, are partic- 
ularly neat and beantiful. Another new design in tliese 
pins is a funny little dragon of gold, with a big head, 
where rubies are used for eyes, and a tiny diamond is held 
in the fork of his tongue. . Hearts of gold, with a large jew- 
el set in the centre of diamonds or pearls, are also counted 
among the popular designs. It is very hard to make any 
choice among 80 many varieties to choose from; especially 
as the majority of them are dainty and artistic. 

In long hat-pins there are also many beautiful styles, 
ranging from the plain silver bull to the most expensive de- 
signs in jewels. After the fleur-de-lis and love knots, 
the silver and gold balls are most popular. Some of 


























































Fig. 8.—Back or Cuevior 
Gown, Fie. 2. 
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Fig. 2.—Cuevior Gown.—{See Fig. 3.} 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-12 
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these latter are surrounded by scroll - work 
and also held in claws. Brooches of large 
size are being worn very much this season, 
and are generally set with diamonds. One 
of the most striking designs is the “ Persian 
Sun,” the centre being-a circle of diamonds, 
from which a number of rays spread, the 
latter also being set in diamonds. These 
brooches of course are very expensive as 
wel! as beautiful. Brooches are also made 
in enamelled silver bows about two inches 
long. These are fitted on the back with a 
catch from which a watch may be hung, and 
the brooches are worn below the left shoul- 
der, with the watch suspended. They may 
also be suspended at the waist, which is 
rather more conyenient than the other 

Very striking bair-pins are also made, with 
comb of Roman gold. These combs are set 
with diamonds or other gems, but the latest 


style is what jewellers cal! ‘* pierced-work.” 
This is very like seroll-work, and the desiens 
are intricate and beantiful. The comls do 
not set very high on the head, but they lend 
a stately diguity to the wearer, and are one 
of the comméndable things that fashion has 
adopted. It seems almost as though the in- 
genuity of man would soon be exhausted, yet 
each year brings torth something new, and 
this season is remarkable in that way. 


THE IVORY GATE." 


BY WALTER BRSANT, 


" 
Avruon or “Aut. Sorts anp Conprriows or Men,” 
* Cumoues or Gieron,” eTo, 


CHAPTER VIL 
SOMETHING ELSE HAPPENS. 


N R. DERING lay back in his chair, gaz. 
4 ing at the door—the unromantic office 
door—through which Elsie had just passed. 
I suppose that even the driest of old bach- 
elors and lawyers may be touched by the 
sight of a young girl made suddenly and un- 


expectedly happy. Perhaps the mere ap- 
parition of a lovely girl, dainty and delicate 
and sweet, daintily and delicately apparelled, 
80 as to look like a goddess or a wood-nymph 


rather than a creature of clay, may have 
awakened old and long-forgotten thoughts, 
before the instincts of youth were stifled by 
piles of parchment. It is the peculiar and 
undisputed privifége of the historian to read 
thouglits, but it is not always necessary to 
write them down. 

He sat up and sighed. ‘‘I have not told 
her all,” he murmured. ‘She shall be hap- 

jer still.” He touched his hand-bell. “Check- 
ey,” he said, ‘‘ask Mr. Austin kindly to step 
this way. A day of surprise—of joyful sur- 
prise—for both.” 

It was indeed to be a day of good fortune, 
as you shall see. 

He opened a drawer and took out a docu- 
ment rolled and tied, which he laid upon the 
table before him. 

George obeyed the summons, not without 
misgiving, for Elsie, he knew, must by this 
time have had the dreaded interview, and 
the call might have some reference to his 
own share in the great contumacy. To in- 
cur the bern ty wry of his employer in con- 
nection with that event might lead to serious 
consequences. 

Astonishing thing! Mr. Dering received 
lim with a count e that ed trans- 
formed. He sitiled benevolently upon him. 
He even laughed. He smiled when George 
opened the door; he laughed when, in obedi- 
ence to a gesture of invitation, George took 
a chair. e actually laughed; not weakly 
or foolishly, but as a strong man laughs. 

I want ten minutes with you, George 
Austin” —he actually used the Christian 





name—‘‘ten minutes, or a quarter of an 
hour, or perhaps balfan hour.” He laughed 
again. *' Now, then”—bis face assumed its 


usual judicial expression, but his lips broke 
into unaccustomed smiles—*‘ now, then, sir, 
I have just seen my ward—my former ward, 
for she is now of age—and have heard—well 
—everything there was to bear.” 

**T have no doubt, sir, that what you heard 
from Elsie was the exact truth.” 

‘I believe so. The questions which I put 
to her I also put to you. . How do you pro- 
pos to live? On your salary? ou have 
een engaged to my late w without ask- 
ing the permission of her guardians—that is, 
her mother and myself.” 

“That is not quite the case. We found 
that her mother opposed the engagement, 
and therefore it was not necessary to ask 
your permission. We a to let the mat- 
ter rest until she should be of age. Mean- 
while, we openly corresponded and saw each 
other.” 

‘It is a distinction without a difference. 
Perhaps what you would call a legal dis- 
tinction. You now propose to marry. Elsie 
Arundel is no longer my .ward; but,.as a 
friend, I venture to ask you how you pro- 
pose to live’ A wife and a house cost money. 


Shall you keep house and wife on your sal- 
of yl Have you any other resources?” 
here are several ways of putting these 


awkward questions. There is especially the 
way of accusation, by which you charge the 
guilty young man with being by his own fault 
one of a very large family—with having no 
money and no expectations—nothing at all, 
unless he can make it for himself. fe is the 
manner generally adopted by parents and 
* Begun in Hazren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXV. 
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guardians. Mr, Dering, however, when he 
ley the question, smiled genially and rubbed 

is hands—a thing so un as to be ter- 
rifying in itself—as if he was utterin, —_ 
—a thing he never had done in his life. The 
question, however, even when put in this the 
kindest way, is one most awkward for any 
young man, and especially toa young man 
in either branch of the law, and most espe- 
cially to a young man beginning the ascent 
of the lower branch. 

Consider. Of all the professions, crowded 
as they are, there is none’so crowded as this 
branch of the law. ‘' What,” asks anxious 
Quiverful Pére,** shall I do with this boy of 
mine? I will spend a thousand pounds upon 
him and make him a solicitor. Once he has 
passed, the way is clear for him. “How,” 
asks the ambitious man of trade,‘‘ shall I ad- 
vance my son? I will make him a lawyer; 
once passed, he will open an office and get 
® practice and become rich. He will be a 
gentleman. And his children will be born 
gentlemen.” Very good; a most laudable 
custom it is in this realm of Great Britain 
for the young men still to be pressing up- 
wards, though those who are already high up 
would fain forget the days of climbing and 
sneer at those who are making their way. 
But, applied to this profession, climbio 
seems no longer practicable. This way o 
advance will have to be abandoned. 

Consider again. Every profession gets 
rich out of its own mine. There is the 
mine Ecclesiastic, the mine Mediég], the mine 
Artistic, the mine Legal. The last-named 
contains leases, covenants, agreements, wills, 
bonds, mortgages, actions, partnerships, trans- 
fers, conveyances, county courts, and other 
treasures, all to be had for the digging. But 
—and this is too often forggtten—there is 
only a limited quantity to be taken out of 
the mine every year, and there is not enough 
to go round, except in very minute portions. 
And since, until we become socialists at heart, 
we shall all of us continue to désire for our 
share that which is called the mess of Ben- 
jamin, and since all cannot get that mess— 
which Mr. Dering had enjo ed for the whole 
of his life—or anything like that desirable 
portion, most young solicitors go in great 
heaviness of spirit, hang their heads, corru- 
gate their forcheads, write despairing letters 
to the girls they left behind fem, and with 

umbling gratitude take the hundred or two 

undred a year which is offered for their ser- 
yices as ep clerks. Again, the Legal 
mine seems of late years not to any- 
thing like so much as formerly. There has 
been a cruel shrinkage all over the country, 
and especially in country towns; the boom 
of buiiding seems to have come to an end; 
the agricultural depression has dragged down 
with it an immense number of people who 
formerly flourished with the lawyers, and, by 
means of their savings, investments, leases, 
and partnerships and quarrels, made many a 
solicitor fat and happy. That is all gone. It 
used to be easy, if one had a little money, to 
buy a partnership. Now it is no longer pos- 
sible, or at least no longer easy. Nobody has 
a business greater than he himself can man- 
age; every has got a son coming in. 

These considerations show why the ques- 
tion was difficult to answer. 

Said George in reply, but with some con- 
fusion: ‘‘ We are prepared to live on little. 
We are not in the least extravagant; Elsie 
will rough it. Besides, she has ber Art—” 

*‘Out of which she makes at present no- 
thing a year.” 

‘But she will get on—and I may hope, 
may reasonably hope, some time to make an 
income larger than my present one.” 

‘“‘You may hope—you may hope. But 
the position is not hopeful. In fact, George 
Austin, you must marry on ten times your 
presént income or not at all.” 

* But I assure you, sir, our ideas are trul 
modest, and we have made up our. minds 
how we can live and pay our way.” 

“You think you have. That isto say, you 
have prepared a table of expenses showing 
how, with twopence to spare, you can live 
very well on two hundred pounds a year. 
Of course you put down nothing for the 
thousand and one little —— things 
which everybody of your education and 
habits pays for every day.” 

** We have provided as far as we can see.” 

‘Well, it won’t do. Of course, I can’t 
forbid the girl to marry you. She is of age. 
I can’t forbid you—but I can make it im- 
possible—impossible for you, Master Austin 
—im possible.” 

He rapped the table. The words were 
stern, but the voice was kindly, and he smiled 
again as he spoke. “You thought you 
would do without me, did you? ell—you 
shall see—you shall see!” 

George received this threat without words, 
but with a red face and with rising indigna- 
tion. Still, when one is a servant, one must 
endure the reproofs of the master. He said 
nothing, therefore, but waited. 

‘*I have considered for some time,” Mr. 


have made your foolish to marry 
on love and nothing else quite impossible— 
quite impossible, sir.” He slapped the table 


olently. 


“Partnership? Partnership?” George gasp- 
ed. ‘‘ What does it arena 

“* It is, as you say, a Deed of Partnershi 
between myself and yourself. The condi- 
tions of the partnership are duly set forth. 
I hope you will see » eon way to accepting 
them. A Deed of Partnership. I do not 
know within a few hundreds what your share 
may be, but I believe you may reckon on at 
least two thousand for the first year, and 
more—much more—before long.” 

**More than a thousand?” 

“You have not read the deed through. 
Call yourself a lawyer? Sit down and read 
it word for word.” 

George obeyed, reading it as if it was a 
paper submitted to him for consideration, a 
paper os to some one else. 

‘Well? You have read it?” 

** Yes, I have read it and Ne 

‘Observe that the partnership may be dis- 
solved by death, bankruptcy, or mutual con- 
sent. I receive two-thirds of the proceeds 
for life. That—alas!—will not be for long. 
Well, young man, do you accept this offer?” 

“Aecept? Oh! t? What can I 

do? What can I say—but accept?” He 
walked to the window and looked out; I 
suppose he was admiring the trees in the 
square, which were certainly very beautiful 
in early July. Then he returned, his eyes 
humid. 
‘‘Aha!” Mr. Dering chuckled. ‘‘I told 
you that I would make it impossible for you 
to marry on two hundred pounds a year. I 
waited till Elsie’s birthday. Well? You 
will now be able to revise that little estimate 
of living on two hundred a year. Eh?” 

‘**Mr. Dering,” said George, with breaking 
voice, ‘I cannot believe it; I cannot under- 
stand it. I have not deserved it.” 

“Shake hands, my partner.” 

The two men shook hands. 

“Now sit down and let us talk a bit,” said 
Mr. Dering. “lam old. I am past seventy. 
I have tried to persuade myself that I am 
still as fit for work as ever. But I have had 
warnings. I now perceive that they must 
be taken as warnings. Sometimes it is a 
little confusion of memory—I am not able 
to account for little things—I forget what I 
did yesterday afternoon. I suppose all old 
men get these reminders of coming decay. 
It means that I must reduce work and re- 
sponsibility. I might give up business alto- 
gether and retire; I have money enough and 
to spare; but this is the third generation of 
a successful house, and I could not bear to 
close the doors, and to think that the firm 
would altogether vanish. So I thought I 
would take pees, and I began to look 
about me. ell, in brief, I came to the 
conclusion that I should find no young man 
better qualified than yourself for ability and 
for power of work, and for all the qualities 
necessary for the successful conduct of such 
a house as this. Especidliy I considered 
the essential of good manners. I was early 
taught by my father that the greatest aid 
to success is good-breeding. I trust that 
in this I Wave done justice to the 
teaching of one who was the most courtly of 
his time. You belong to an age of less cere- 
mony and less to-rank. But we are 
not always in a barrack or in a-club. We 
are not all comrades cs equals. There are 
those below to consider as well as those 
above. There are women; there are old 
men; you, my partner, have shown me that 
you can give to each the consideration, the 
deference, the recognition that he deserves. 
True breeding is the recognition of the indi- 
vidual. You are careful of the small thin 
which smooth the asperities of business. In 
no profession, not even that of medicine, is 
a good manner more useful than in ours. 
And this you possess. It also pleases me,” 
he added, after a pause. ‘‘to think that in 
making you my partner, I am also promoting 
the happiness of a young lady I have known 
all her life.” 

murmured something. He looked 
more like a guilty school-boy than a man 
just raised to a position most enviable. His 
cheeks were flushed and his hands trembled. 
Mr. Dering touched his bell. 

“C >” he said, when that faithful 
retainer appeared, “I have already told re 
of my intention to take a partner. This is 
my new ner.” 

Checkley changed color. His old eyes— 
or was George wrong?—flashed with a light 
of malignity as he raised them. It made 
him feel uncomfortable—but only for a mo- 
ment. 

*“My partner, Checkley,” repeated Mr. 


ng. 
“Oni” His voice was oy ant grating. 
“‘ Since we couldn't go on as before— Well, 
I hope you won't repent it.” 

Fou shall witness the signing of the 
deed, Checkley. Callin a clerk. | Behe 
we have it, drawn, signed, and witnessed. 
Once more, my partner, shake hands.” 


Elsie retired to her own room after the 
snub administered to her rising spirits. She 
soon began to sing in, being much too 
bapPy to be oy anything so —- 

went on portrait, preservin 

some, but not all, of the softness ‘and ive, 
lence which she had put into it, and thereby 
producing what is allowed to be an excellent 
portrait, but somewhat flattering. She her- 
self knows very well that it is not flattering 
at all, but even lower than the truth, only 
the other people have never seen the law- 
yer in an e ve moment. 

Now, w she was thus engaged, ler 
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mind going back every other minute to her 
ious 


to her arms. 

“You here—George? Actually in the 
house? Oh! but you know—” 

‘I know, I know. But I could not pos- 
sibly wait till this evening. My dear child, 
the most wonderful—the most wonderful 
thing—tl- most extraordinary thing—in the 
whole world has happened—a thing we could 
and never ask—” 

“Mr. ng bas told you, then?” 

** What? you know?” 

‘*Mr. Dering told me this morning. Oh, 

! isn’t it wonderful?” 

‘Wonderful? It is like the last chapter 
of a novel!” This he said speaking as a 
fool, because the only last chapter in life js 
that in which Azrael crosses the threshold. 

“Oh, George! I have been singing and 
dancing. I feel as if I had never Before 
known what it was to be happy. Mr. Dering 
said something about having it settled— 
mind—it's all yours, George—yours as well 
as mine.” 

** Yes,” said George, a little puzzled. ‘‘I 
suppose in the eyes of the law it is mine, 
but then it is yours as well. All that is mine 
is yours.” 

**Oh! Mr. Dering said it was mine in the 
eyes of the law. What does it matter, 
George, what the stupid old law says?” 

“Nothing, my dear—nothing at all.” 

“Tt will Te worth five hundred pounds a 
year very nearly, That, with your two bun- 
dred pounds a year, will make us actually 
comfortable after all our anxieties.” 

“Five hundred a year? It will be worth 
four times that, I a _ 

“Four times? Oh no!—that is impossi- 
ble. But Mr. Dering told me that he could 
hardly get so much as four per cent., and I 
— — +4 e sum and aware & —, aie 

or sim nterest: multiply the principal by 
the rate per cent., and again by the time, and 
divide by a hundred. It is quite simple. 
And what makes the sum simpler, you need 
only take one year.” 

** What principal, Elsie, by what interest? 
You are running your little head against 
male | ——— Cc. _— there p no princi- 

and nointerest. It is a case o 8, 
and then division.” — 

“We will call it proceeds, if you like, 
George, but he called it interest. Anyhow, 
it comes to five hundred a year, very nearly; 
and with your two hundred—” 

“I don’t know what you mean by your 
five hundred a year. As for my two hun- 
dred, unless I am very much mistaken, that 
will very soon be two thousand.” 

“Your two hundred will become —? 
as we are talking across each other.” 

**Yes. What money of yours do you 
mean?” 

**T mean the twelve thousand pounds that 
Mr. Dering holds for me—with accumula 
tions—accumulations”—she began to sing 
the rhyme of the omnibus wheels—‘‘ accu- 
mulations—ations—ations.” 

** Twelve thousand pounds? Is this fairy- 
land? Twelve thousand? I reel—I faint 
I sinkK—I melt away. Take my hands— 
both my hands, Elsie—kiss me kindly—it’s 
better than brandy—kindly kiss me. Twelve 
thousand pounds! with accumulations—” 

‘* ations — ations — ations,” she sung. 
‘*Never before, George, have I understood 
the loveliness and the power of money. They 
were given to Mr. Dering by an anonymous 
a to be held for me—secretly. No one 

nows—not even, yet, my mother.” 

“Oh! It is altogether too much —too 
much; once there was a poor but loving 
couple, and fortune turned her wheel, and— 
You don’t know—you most unsuspecting 
ignorant a can’t guess! Oh, Elsie, 
l am a partner—Mr. Dering’s partner!” 

They caught hands again—then they let 
go—then they sat down and gazed upon 
each other. 

‘* Elsie!” said George. 

“George!” said Elsie. 

“‘We can now marry like everybody else— 
but much better. e shall have furniture 
now.” 


** All the furniture we shall want, and a 
house where we please. No contriving now 
—no pinching.” 


“ No self-denying for each other, my dear.” 
‘« That's a pity, isn’t it? But,George, don’t 
repine. The ey = may counterbalance 
the drawbacks. I think I see the cottage 
where we were going to live. It is in Isling- 
ton, or near it—Barnsbury, perhaps; there is 
a little gurden in front, and one at the back. 
There is always washing hung out todry. I 
don’t like the smell of suds. For dinner one 
has cold Australian tinned meat for econ- 
omy, not for choice. The rooms are ver 
small, and the furniture is shabby, because it 
was cheap and bad to begin with. And when 
om come home — oli, rge!” —she stuck 
forefinger in her chalk and drew two or 
three lines on his face—*‘ you look like that, 
8o discontented, so grumpy, so gloomy. Ob, 
my dear, the advantages—they do so greatly 
outbalance the drawbacks; and George—you 
will love your wife all the more—I am sure 
you will—because she can always dress prop- 
erly and look nice, and give you a dinner 
oe a ed to rest you from the work of 


Once more this foolish couple fell into 
each other’s arms and kissed again with 
tears and smiles and laughter. 

‘* Who,” asked Mrs. Arundel, ringing the 
bell upstairs, ‘‘who is with Miss Elsie below?” 


+ 
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On hearing that it was Mr. Austin, 
whose presence in the house was forbidden 
Mrs. Arundel rose solemnly and awfully and 
walked down the stairs. She had a clear 
duty before her. When she threw open the 
door, the lovers were hand in hand, dancing 
round the room, laughing—but the tears were 
running down Elsie’s cheeks, 

a; ie,” said her mother, standing at the 
open door, ‘‘perhaps you can —— this.” 

** Permit me to explain,” said r 

“ This gentleman, e, bas been forbidden 
the house.” 





“One moment,” he began. 

“Go, sir.” She pointed 
the window. 

**Oh!” cried Elsie. ‘Tell her, George— 
tell ‘eng I eenntt, ” She < » laughing +~ 
crying togetlier, but still held her lover by 
the hand 


majestically to 


**T will have no communication whatever 
with one who robs me of a daughter,” said 
this Roman matron. ‘‘ Will you once more 
leave the house, sir?” 

** Mother’, you must hear him.” 

“ Nothing,” said Mrs. Arundel, “‘ will ever 
induce me to speak to him—nothing.” 

** Mother, don’t be silly,” Elsie cried; “ you 
don’t Know what has happened. You must 
not say such things. You will only be sorry 
for them afterwards.” 

** Never—never. One may forgive such a 
man, but one can never s to him—never 
— whatever happens—never.” The lady 
looked almost heroic as she wayed her right 
hand in the direction of the man. 

ned | end gt said George, “ but not till you 
have heard me. I am rich—Elsie is rich— 
we shall not marry into poverty. The whole 
situation is entirely changed.” 

“Changed,” Elsie repeated, taking George’s 
arm. 


**My dear George,” said Mrs. Arundel, 
when she had heard the whole story, and 
by cross-examination persuaded herself that 
it was true, “you know on what a just basis 
my objections were founded. Otherwise, I 
should have been delighted at the outset. 
Kiss me, Elsie. You have my full consent, 
children. These remarkable events are Prov- 
idential. On Mr. Dering’s death or retire- 
ment you will step into an enormous prac- 
tice. Follow his example. Take no partner 

‘ till old age compels you. Keep all the prof- 
its for yourself—all. My dear George, you 
should be a very happy man. Not so rich, 
perhaps, as my son-in-law, Sir Samuel, but 
above the ordinary run of common happi- 
ness. As for the past— We will now go 
down to lunch. There is the bell. These 
emotions are fatiguing.” 

[To ue CONTINUED.) 


INTER-SEASON JACKET. 
See illustration on front page. 


4 distinction of this Worth jacket lies 
not only in its graceful cut, but in the 
unusual souinaotion of colors. Blue, mauve, 
gray, gold, and black are here blended with 
the art for which Worth is justly famous. 
The jacket is of bleu-de-roi velvet, and the 
vest is of cloth of the new mother-of-pearl 
tint. A passementerie of light open design, 
like lace, is wrought in gold and black on 
applications of blue velvet, and laid upon 
the cloth vest, collar, and cuffs. Velvet 
sleeves turn back at the elbow in gauntlet 
cuffs from the deep close cuffs of cloth. 
The close-titting back of the jacket is en- 
tirely of blue velvet. Mauve shades are in- 
troduced in the feathers that line the high 
pointed collar. Quaint turtle-shaped but- 
tons of cut jet complete the stylish confec- 
tion. 

A Virot hat worn with this jacket has a 
crumpled brim of black velvet, curving away 
in front and ornamented with a large star of 
jet. The low crown is of gold embroidery 
and open work covered with lace. A twist 
of black lace surrounds the crown. For fur- 
ther ornament a St. Cyr aigrette of speckled 
cock’s feathers is set high in front. 


BIRD-LORE. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
IL—WHICH SHALL WE CHOOSE? 


AVING decided to keep a bird, the im- 

portant question is, naturally, what 

shall be chosen out of the great variety of 

native and foreign birds to be found in our 
bird stores? 

It may help to a decision to inquire a little 
into your motives. Why do you want a 
bird? Is it to put a finishing touch to a 
room, to entertain you with song, to amuse 
the children, or to be a companion to you? 

If the decoration of a room is the object, 
your way is plain; get a brilliant-hued par- 
rot, ora 

“Cockatoo, creamy and Witte, 
thers 


With roses under his fea’ 
That flash across the light,” 


ut it into a gorgeous gilded cage upon a 
peteene comeden| in the middle of a bay- 
window, and thethingis done. If you want 
a singer, choose a canary or a mocking-bird, 
either one, oie ed encouraged, will sing 
enough to satisfy the most exacting; in fact, 
most owners of these birds are forced to 
keep a cloth cover for the cage to moderate 
their too pepe song, 4 to rel the 
irrepressible to solitary confinement in some 
retired apartment, so that people may talk 
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‘and rest their weary ears. So be sure of 
your object. 

If what you desire is something to amuse 
the children, by all means procure a big cage, 
and fill it with a dozen or two of the pretty 
little African finches,who live amicably to- 

, and with their endless pranks furnish 
never-failing entertainment to the little folk. 

If you care for a delightful a I 
recommend to you our own native birds, the 
most intelligent you can get, aps one of 
the thrush family—the wood-thrush, robin, 
or thrasher, or a bluebird, or, better still, a 


pair. 

If your heart longs for the king of singers, 
and one of the most intelligent birds in the 
an list, I suggest the clarin, a Mexican 

rd. 


“He is the poet bird, who sings 
Through joy, through sorrow, th 





h all things,” 


but I warn you that you must love him, and 
let him know it, or he will be little more than 
a shadow in your house. He is so sensitive 
in organization that you must win his heart 
before you can enjoy his finest song—at 
least in our climate, so far.from his home. 

The choice may depend somewhat upon 
another thing: birds are divided into seed- 
eaters and soft-billed. The former class, 
which includes parrots, canaries, and all 
finches, is easily cared for, the food being 
ready for use when bought. The latter 
class—thrushes, bluebirds, and all insect-eat- 
ers—must have soft food like mocking-bird 
food, ants’ eggs, meat, etc., ail of which re- 
quire preparation and greater care. 

To speak in detail of the more common 
varieties to be procured in our stores. The 
qualities of the canary it is not necessary to 
mention; he is so common that every one is 
familiar with them. I will begin, therefore, 
with the next best known, the parrot. Of 
this bird there are almost innumerable varie- 
ties, of nearly every color and size. The 

ray African, a solemn-looking personage in 
ight dove-color with a brilliant red tail, is 
considered the most intelligent in the matter 
of talking, though most of the family may 
be taught that accomplishment. Cockatoos 
do not learn so readily to speak, but they can 
squawk and scream with the loudest. The 
almost incurable passion for making unplea- 
sant noises, especially loud shrieks, is a seri- 
ous objection to these birds, and one should 
consider the state of her own nerves before 
consenting to harbor one. All the tribe— 
paroquets, cockatoos, macaws, and even the 
sentimental love-birds—are noisy and often 
unbearable in a room. On the other hand, 
they are affectionate, ingenious in mischief, 
and exceedingly entertaining pets, besides 
being easily kept happy and in health, and 
very long lived. I never knew of a person 
making a companion of one of the family 
without becoming warmly attached to it. 

The mocking-bird, so often Kept in captiv- 
ity for his song, is really a most interesting 
inmate of our homes for other qualities—his 
spirited manners, his intelligence, and his 
fertile wit. No bird of my acquaintance 
will think of so many droll things to do, and 
be so certain to do them, as this one. He is 
not so affectionate as some others, but when 
he does become attached to people, he is well 
able to show his preference. If allowed his 
freedom in a room, he will be so busy and 
happy with occupations he can invent for 
himself that he will not be troublesome with 
excessive singing. 

In considering the less-known cage birds, 
let us begin with the one most frequently 
seen,the American robin. This bird is easily 
tamed, being intelligent and naturally fear- 
less. He soon learns that no harm is intended 
to him, and that behind his wires he need 
not dread the human being who out-of-doors 
he never thought of —_ He takes kind- 
ly to life in our houses, and especially to the 
food that he finds on our tables. He is also 
affectionate, readily becoming fond of indi- 
viduals. When free in a house he is par- 
ticularly entertaining, ready in invention, 
and doing things no one would expect of 
him. He is observing, having his own opin- 
ion of everything he sees, and well able to 
make his wishes understood. As a singer 
he is not noted in captivity, although if kept 
away from other birds, and not allowed too 
much liberty, he will sing. 

The thrasher, or more properly brown 
thrush, considerably resembles the robin in 
confinement, though he has none of. the 
thrush composure, being very restless in 
manner. He is always busy, always in- 
terested, and full of devices to amuse him- 
self and you. Sometimes, especially if kept 
apart from other birds, he will sing beauti- 
fully in a cage, but I must confess there was 
always too much society and too much go- 
ing on for avy thrasher to sing in my house. 

The thrushes—wood, hermit, and Wilsons 
—are all lovely and winning birds in a house, 
but it is difficult to make them at home, or 
to reconcile them to captivity. They are 
reserved, and rarely familiar with other 
birds. They do not go into wild panics, or 
make mad efforts to escape, but they look 
straight at one out of beautiful, untamable 
eyes, in a way that makes it very hard for 
a bird-lover to keep them confined a mo- 
ment. They do not condescend to pranks, 
and amusement is the last thing we must ex- 
pect from this dignified family. 

A rollicking, mischief - loving relative of 
the thrusbes is the cat-bird,and for eccentric 
freaks and lively frolics, 1 do not know his 
equal. The mocking-bird is nearest like him 
in these respects. 1 will engage that no house 


that a cat-bird at liberty, will ever 
lack entertainment or suffer from ennui. 
The Baltimore oriole is an engage dec- 
orative bird. He is susceptible to kindness, 
and if taken young and kept alone, becomes 
very tame and friendly. He does not sing 
except in the spring, nor does he show so 
much intelli as the thrush family. He 
is, however, inquisitive, and he delights to 
ick things to pieces, es — lace and 
abrics in which the dovend ove istinct. He 
will pry into unaccustomed Fee behind 
and under furniture, — rough blinds 
or gratings, and pick holes in the wall-paper. 
He is interesting, and one readily becomes 
attached to him. 
Bluebirds are charming in a house, gentle, 
always uttering their sweet little warble, and 
bringing to mind the orchards and 


“the long sweet hours 
That follow the fragraut feet of June.” 


They are affectionate and easily tamed, and 
half a dozen will live amiably together. Nev- 
er mischievous in pranks, they are delightful 
to look at and listen to, but not so amusing 
nor apparently so intelligent as those already 
spoken of. 

The Virginia cardinal is a favorite 
bird both on account of his beauty ond Ie 
song. Indeed, an English lady who had one 
of these birds for years declares that he is a 
finer singer than the nightingale. That isa 
high compliment for our bird, for the night- 
ingale is famed in song and story, and by 
many considered the finest singer in the 
world. The cardinal is not specially inter- 
esting as a pet. His song and bis brilliant 
coat are the sum of his attractions. If his 
food dish is well supplied, and his comfort in 
other respects attended to, he becomes entire- 
ly reconciled to captivity, but never—at least 
in the room with other birds—familiar with 
his human neighbors. I have heard of cardi- 
nals kept alone who became friendly and 
affectionate, but I have myself owned sev- 
eral of them, and never felt acquainted with 
one. To my taste, the female is much more 
lovely and a sweeter singer than her mate, 
having softer tints, and not so loud a voice. 

The rose-breasted grosbeak, nearly related 
to the cardinal, is,in my opinion, a more 
beautiful bird, though nofgo well known. 
He is black and white, with an exquisite 
rose-colored shield on his breast. He re- 
sembles his more brilliant cousin in char- 
acteristics, though he is not so fine nor so 
persistent a singer. He is, indeed, rather 
shy, and not particularly satisfactory as a 

t. The orchard oriole, while not so brill- 
iant in coloring as the Baltimore, is a ready 
and fine singer, and a beautiful bird. The 
female is a charming songster, and a pretty 
bird in soft yellow olivé, with bright blue 
legs and feet. The male of this family I 
have not found pleasant in disposition. He 
is quarrelsome and jealous, and would do 
better alone than in the room with others, 
One that 1 kept fretted his mate to death. 

The red-wing blackbird is a pleasing house 
bird, with a bewitching wild song of few 
notes, which, however, breathes the very 
spirit of the woods, and is most attractive to 
woods-lovers. He is a seed-eater, and not 
much care, but does not show so great in- 
telligence as the thrushes. 

A beautiful bird, but very difficult to keep 
in health, is the scarlet tanager. He does not, 
in a house, readily accept any food but living 
flies, and he never ceases to regret his liberty. 
If he has the companionship of several of 
his kind he is more likely to be contented, 
but he does not care for other birds,and he 
is almost sure to mope and die. I know of 
but one bird-dealer in New York who suc- 
ceeds in keeping this bird alive, and I think 
his secret is in giving him plenty of company 
of his own family. 

The golden-wing woodpecker, or filcker, 
though extremely wild at first, and hard to 
accustom to mocking-bird food, if carefully 
treated, without being frightened, will be- 
come tame and friendly. His song is very 
low and rarely uttered, but his calls and cries 
are pleasant and suggestive of woods and 
summer days. I do not regard him as a de- 
sirable pet, and much thought is needful to 
make him happy, such as supplying the cage 
with fresh branches on which to hammer. 

The blue-jay is a more than usually fasci- 
nating pet when taken from the nest and 
never accustomed to wild life. He reminds 
one of a mischievous child, and he is one of 
the busiest and happiest of captives, though 
he must be watched closely, or he will de- 
stroy books and furniture without end. As 
a cage bird he is not specially interesting. 
It is only when free in a room or house that 
his capabilities have play. 

The bobolink is of a peculiar organization, 
— afraid of every human being—and no 
wonder !—utterly declining to believe in one’s 
good intentions, and beating himself to death 
against the wires. I have found them too 
painful to look at, and im ible to keep in 
captivity for a week. hen a bobolink’s 
confidence #s won, and he is away from other 
birds, I have heard of his being a delightful 
and companionable pet, though I never had 
the pleasure of seeing one. I can hardly 
conceive of a bobolink as singing: in confine- 
ment, but I have authentic accounts from a 
bobolink -lover of at least thre: who have 
os their respective human homes in bobo- 
link music all the season through. To secure 
this, weeks and months of care and pains 
would not be lost, for his song is one of the 
enchantments of a New Englanc: June. 

Birds too large to be conveniently kept in 
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a city often make agreeable pets for the 
country, where room is not so ilmited. The 
crow is one of the most atiractive, being a 
very wide-awake personage, with plenty of 
ideas and will enough to m out, 
He becomes much attached to the human 
race as soon as he is convinced they do not 
want toeat him. He must be watched, how- 
ever, for his propensity is to carry off 


secrete silver, or anything that strikes 
his fancy. As to deserting his home, and 
ves, if proper- 


going away with his wild re 
y treated and made comfortable 
rarely do so. 

Owls of several kinds afford no end of di- 
version when tamed, but they too need the 
run of larger quarters than a house. 

The magpie is full of fun and frolics, and 
learns to talk, but one needs a private detec- 
tive to keep him out of mischief. 

Of the foreign birds are man 
we are familiar in The English gold- 
finch, a pleasant little fellow, readily accus- 
toming himself to a cage, and a sweet singer 
without much variety; the song-thrush, a 
charming bird and a sweet singer, as is also 
the English blackbird, the latter with capacity 
for eccentricity rarely equalled in any of the 
feathered folk. The skylark, a favorite cage 
bird in his native land, does not flourish well 
with us, according to my experience. He is 
exceedingly shy, and is some extra trouble, 
as he needs every few days a fresh bit of 
turf to keep him happy. 

The chaffinch and linnet, so common! 
kept in cages in England, I have not observed, 
and can tell nothing about. The same e 
case with the starling, who readily learns to 
speak, and is said to be winning and intelli- 

nt. 

The Brazilian cardinal is a beautiful bird 
in soft dove-color with brilliant scarlet head. 
He is a tireless and rather loud singer, but 
bright and merry, and easily kept in health 
and spirits, 

This list is surely long enough for every 
one to select from, and every bird mentioned 
has been for sale in New York bird stores, 
though, perhaps, not all at one time. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apetatpr.—Use light-colored wool crépon or. else 
China silk for your little girl’s dress for the dancing- 
school entertainment. Get gray, pink, or yellow, and 
make with a low full waist, short puffed sleeves, full 
gathered skirt, and shoulder-knots of ribbon. Wear 
with this a guimpe of nainsook or of white India silk. 

. H. 8.—Ruseian blouses are illustrated in Bazar 
No. 9 The design is suitable for organdy masiins 
trimmed with lace and velvet ribbon. e do not re- 
ply to such gow by mail. 

ns. E. H. A.—For your girl of thirteen years get a 
navy blue jacket of twilled cloth made with double- 
breasted front like a reefer, with a belt and Norfolk 
pleats in the back. 

Mas. N. A. B.—We answer our correspondents gratis 
in this colamn, but do not anewer by mail. It is not 
practicable to answer in the next number, as many 
correspondents request, since that number is usually 
printed by the time the letter arrives, but a reply is 
given as soon theréiifter as ble. 

A Sunsortses.—For a church and street suit read 
about the homespun dress with surah biouse in this 
number of the Bazar. In the same column see a de- 
scription of a black India eilk dress. A toque bonnet 
of open black straw or of jet, with twist and etrings 
of light moiré ribbon, will answer with these dresses, 
Wear the hair slightly waved, with a soft coil half high 
at the back. For the daughter get a tan, bine, or gray 
erépon, and make with round w yoke of écru point 
de Génes lace, and a seamless 

Marsoniz.—India silk is said to dye well, but as there 
is always some risk attending it, why not use yours 
that is slightly faded ander black net ip eee, figures, 
or in the small dots of point d’esprit? Put the net 
plainly on a bell skirt of the silk, and make a corselet 
of the same net over siik. Then have a full yoke and 
gathered slecves of new silk either of a plain color or 
of changeable surah, with bands of jet on the collar 
and wristbands. Have a brown homespun skirt and 
nog with surah waist made by —_— given in 

ew York Fashions of this number of the Bazar. 

Apgcatpe.—We issue no patterns except those given 
in outline on the Pattern-sheet Shpplement accom- 
panying the Bazar. 

Constant Reaper.—The familiar pronunciation of 

impe is “‘gamp”; the correct French pronunciation 
3 “ 4 in ” 

M. G.—Yon will find fuller directions than we could 
possibly give here in the “A iclous Pot- 
pourri” in Vol. XXII., No.2. The paper can be or- 
dered of a of & Brothers. 

Carer J. M.—We are unable to inform yon. You 
might address Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Vary Boarpine-Sonoot Grer.—Nature probably in- 
tended your hair to become darker as part of your 
growth, and you can no more hinder it permanently 
than you could keep down your height. Healthy lu=- 
trous natural hair ie beautiful in no matter what shade. 

Jane.—The expression is colloquial, but cannot be 
said to be incorrect. 

Oxp Sussontper.—The gray and lilac shades suitable 
for second mourning should be becoming to you. Get 
crépon for a white wool dress, and have a moiré yoke, 
collar, cuffs, and sash ribbon. For thin dresses 
about those made of dimity in Bazar No. 8. A shirred 
bonnet of black crépe de Chine or of repped silk, or 
one entirely of open jet, could be worn in your climate 
all the year round. A capote of black chip trimmed 
with _ ribbon and an aigrette would be stylish, 

F. 5.—A young lady's dress of gray cloth and bro- 
cade will be in good _— made with a Russian blouse, 
the brocade forming the yoke and the close sleeves ; 
also a band at the foot, and a belt. 

A.tox.—Use the flowered border for a _— fo. 
cuffs, and a flonnce on a pointed pleated w: and bell 
skirt of the plain cream-colored material. If there is 
not enongh of the plein goods, use what you have for 
the skirt, then match as well as possible, and cover the 
new parts smoothly with wide écru Genoa lace. As you 
do not say how your silk dress is made, we cannot sug- 


but might use the new black guipure 
with open jet gallon for trimming. A 
N. D. C.—Get a Cheviot aud make in the sim- 


: y 

lest tailor fashion fore spring dress for second mourn- 
ing. The basque back with double-breasted pointed 
front, with Gy aap a! of black repped silk, will be a 

design for the w 

Apsinee or Tux Bazaz.—A bengaline dress of pale 
grey or beige trimmed with chiffon of the same shade 
= - a — —_ an —m Lp — 

ca necessary in acknowledgment of the invita- 
tion to a church wedding. If the bride had desired a 
call from you, she would have sent you an “ at-home” 
card. Send them your announcement cards. 

Ovp Scnsoutmmer.—Send your card on the day of the 
“at home,” unless you are attending, in which case 
yon will leave the card in person; pursue the same 
course upon one of the days on the enclosed 
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A WOMAN'S TRAVELS IN 
AFRICA 
RS. M. FRENCH-SHELDON, who has 
\ recently arrived in this country, is a 
most remarkable woman. She has penetrated 
into the wilds of East Africa, and made a 
route through a portion of country hitherto 
unknown to other explorers. She bas been 
where a white man has never travelled, and 
has the distinction of being the first woman 
explorer in that part of the world Mrs 
Sheldon's trip was undertaken at her own 
expense, she being extremely desirous of 
studying the conditions of life among the 
tribes, and especially the treatment of wo 
men and children. Opposition to her tour 
was aroused in some quarters, but the Sultan 
of Zanzibar espoused her cause, and informed 
the men who went out with her that if they 
failed to bring her back safe and sound, dire 
vengeance would be meted out to them. Mrs. 
Sheldon’s story of her experience, told in a 
pleasing way is very interesting 
The caravan consisted of 138 men, some of 
whom were slaves, who acted as bearers and 
guards. Mrs. Sheldon had absolute control 
of this body, and, with the exception of her 
maid, was the only white person and only 
woman connected with it. From Zanzibar 
the caravan went to Mombasa on the coast, 
and from that point she travelled inland over 
an absoluiely new route. Attired in light 
dress, such as is used in mountain-climbing, 
and carrying a tall staff that served her 
all through her travels, Mrs. Sheldon marched 
on foot before the caravan. For 350 miles 
the way led through jungles, and the grass 
was over twenty feet in height, so that a man 
had to go in advance to mow a path. There 
were a number of savage tribes along this 
line of march, and a courier was sent ahead 
to each village to announce her approach 
The chiefs always responded to the sum 
mons, and came to meet Mrs. Sheldon. On 
these occasions she donned a white silk court 
dress, and received the savage ruler with all 
due ceremony. These men had never seen a 
white woman before, and regarded her with 
awe. White men had been heard of and of- 
ten seen, but a woman was something won- 
derful in their eyes, and the idea of her lead- 
ing the caravan invested her with strange 
power and respect. Taking advantage of 
the friendliness exhibited by these people, 
Mrs. Sheldon studied their mode of life and 
their customs. The women of the tribes flee 
from sight when caravans led by men come 
along, but at her approach the women and 
children ran to meet ber. She was known 
as bbe Bwana, meaning, literally, ** Woman 
Master.” To men traders the women would 
not part with their ornaments and articles of 
attire, and Mrs. Sheldon was therefore ena- 
bled to procure things of interest that have 
never been seen before outside of Africa. 
She has made a collection of strange and 
curious articles that are wonderful in their 
manufacture, considering the rude appliances 
of the natives 
Mrs. Sheldon’s travels took her as far as 
Kilima-Njaro, which country was altogetber 
unknown, having never before beer traversed 
by a white person. She also visited Lake 
Chala, a body of water that is seemingly 
bottomless, and which bas never been de 
scribed. The lake on all sides is surround 
ed by a steep cliff several hundred feet 





MRS. M. FRENCH-SHELDON.. 


high, down which she was obligéd to slide. 
From this point Mrs. Sheldon took the Ger- 
man route on her return, and by the time 
Zanzibar was again reached, had covered $90 
miles, walking a great deal of the way. 

The views of Mrs. Sheldon cemating the 
natives of the regions vivited by ber are very 
original. She found the people to be indus- 
trious and intelligent. They never attempt- 





MRS. EDMUND RUSSELL, 


ed to molest her, and her only trouble was in 
keeping the men of her caravan in order. 
As to some of the people, Mrs. Sheldon was 
inclined to think that they were originally 
of Egypt, possessing, as they do, many char- 
acteristics of that land. She also said that it 
mattered not who visited that part of Africa, 
but in what manner they went, in order to 
have a good reception. Those who went 
with peaceful intent would be received in like 
manner. Mrs. Sheldon is at present engaged 
in writing a book about her travels, in which 
she will be enabled to describe customs an<t 
ceremonies which white persons have n¢ 
er before been permitted to witness. Sne 
is an American by birth, and an energetic, 
earnest woman, full of her subject. hen 
one realizes what she has undertaken and 
accomplished, it seems wonderful even in 
these latter nineteenth-century days. Al- 
though the expedition was forced to brave 
the perils of the rainy season, Mrs. Sheldon 
successfully administered to the needs of the 
men from a case of medicine that she carried. 
During the entire journey but one life was 
lost, and even then the man’s death was not 
due to any of the prevalent fevers of the 
land, but to wild beasts, which were encoun- 
tered in great numbers. 


MRS. EDMUND RUSSELL. 


MONG the peculiarities of the end of 

the century, we may designate a gen- 
eral interest in all that concerns the har- 
monious development of woman. Mrs. Ed- 
mund Russell is a prominent leader in this 
graceful and artistic study. 

Mrs. Russell, by her earnest and conscien- 
tious study, ber grace of being, and her per- 
sonal magnetism, has placed herself in Eng- 
land, and in this country as well, as a lend. 
ing and brilliant exponent of the Delsartean 
system of expression and development, and 
much of the interest felt just now in the 
fuller understanding of Delsarte’s methods is 
due to her faithful and careful work. She 
studied with the younger Delsarte, and to 
teach that system, which she believes means 
the harmony of body and soul, is the serious 
effort of her life. e is an American wo- 


man, and unites a keen perception and ap- 
»reciation of the scientific truths —s 
rancois Delsarte’s philosophy with a pecul- 
iar energy, grace, and power in translating 
and imparting them in concise and adaptable 
form to others. Her creed is one of newer 
and stronger life. She presents for attain- 
ment the best that a man or woman can be: 
symmetrical physical development, follow- 
ing the laws which govern motion and emo- 
tion, physiology and psychology in one; the 
reiief from nervous tension, the correspon- 
dence of action and repose; the use of each 
power with freedom yet without fatigue; how 
to breathe, how to walk, how to sit, how to 
work, how to rest—in short, the training of 
rsonality to its best. To this work Mrs. 
Russell has given 
herself with a con- 
secration that has 
brought much suc- 
cess. The charm of 
her teachings lies in 
their unconscious 
force. In com- 
mand, control, and 
expression she is the 
fulfilment of the 
theories and princi- 
ples she presents, 
and one realizes on 
uiet reflection the 
simplicity, thetruth, 
and common-sense 
value of each idea. 
“T am_ trying,” 
said Mrs. Russell at 
one of her lectures, 
“to show people 
how, by studying 
the principles of art, 
they may make an 
art of life itself. 
We cannot all be 
poets, musicians, or 
painters, but we can 
all convert our daily 
acts into gracious- 
ness, and let our 
conversation be 
with beauty.” 


MRS. SHELDON’S TRAVELLING CONVEYANCE, 


VOLUME XXV., NO. 10. 


Both Mr, and Mrs. Edmund Russell have 
from season to season lectured in London 
drawing-rooms, studios, and art circles upon 
the oe of beauty and decoration, and 
Mr. Walter Crane said of them, 

“Few indeed have done more to elucidate 
and to ne yd by familiar illustrations in 
common life, in speech, bearing, and action, 
and domestic decoration, those principles of 
beauty which underlie all varieties of its 
manifestation in life as in art.” 

For the two or three years Mrs. Rus- 
sell has chiefly lectured and held classes in 
Boston, New York, Washington, Philadel- 
pa, and Newport, and she has found a lar, 

rw rs, Be high social and fashionable cir- 

cles. At Newport the past summer ber morn- 
ing lectures at Mrs. Whitney's, Mrs. Justice 
Gray’s, and other homes of fashion were fea- 
tures of great interest, the listeners and stu- 
dents numbering from seventy-five to a hun- 
dred of the most prominent and brilliant 
women of New York. At the close of one 
of her lectures, Mrs. Astor congratulated 
Mrs. Rugseil with these words: ‘‘ You have 
opened a new world to me.” 

Mrs. Whitney gave even deeper testimony : 
“I think the good derived from the study 
of Delsarte cannot be overestimated. It not 
only produces grace of body, but a corre- 
sponding grace of mind. It is beneficial to 
health, and teaches how to economize the 
nervous forces.” 

Mrs. Russell's personality is attractive, and 
singularly adapted to her work. Of medium 
height, inclined to fulness, a poise of con- 
trol, yet willowy and flexible, suggesting 
grace and graciousness rather than pride or 
reserve, eyes of unfathomable blue, and a 
play of expression over each feature that 
tells without words the varying changes of 
emotion. Her manner is full of animation 
and sympathy, and when speaking each 
word falls with liquid clearness and purity. 
Her gowns are each a separate study, com- 
pan by Mrs. Russell herself, and a part of 
1er personality; simple, yet in perfect har- 
mony in material, form,and ornament. The 
long. graceful folds of shoulder drapery in 
maize satin, ivory plush. or flame-colored 
shadow silk, as it may be, have a sweep and 
flow that is an inspiration of the freedom 
and ease of life in the old Greek days. The 
ornaments, too, of gold, of delicately carved 
ivory or knotted coral balls, are entirely 
unique, as Mrs. Russell wastes no money on 
the usual ‘‘trimmings and bedeckments” 
for each gown, useless afterwards, but has 
made instead a collection of ornaments, some 
curious and rare, and all suited to her own 
special type. Her gowns are chosen with 
reference to these. 

Mrs. John Sherwood gives a spirited pen 

icture of Mrs. Russell, whom she calls ‘a 

lorentine Romola.” ‘She seems made of 
fire and mist,” she continues, ‘‘ steel watch 
springs and harp strings, so agile, so full of 
nerve, and such splendid health-giving vital- 
ity. She must be superior to all that affects 
the rest of us—ingratitude, underdone meat, 
and all the ‘ills that flesh is heir to’; as 
Charles Lamb would put it, ‘a vital crea- 
ture.’” 

Mrs. Russell has spent the winter abroad, 
but will return in the early spring to fill en- 
gagements in New York, Newport, and other 
places. 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 


XIX.—THE GOLDEN LADIES OF OLD 
VENICE.—{1.) 


[* Venice, as in Florence, the most deli- 
cately fascinating, the most intensely in- 
teresting, the most completely suggestive 
painters are the so-called primitive masters— 
Carpaccio, the Vivarinis, the Bellinis, Carlo 
Crivelli, Cima da Conegliano. As the stu- 
pendous fame of Leonardo, Raphael,and Mi- 
chael Angelo overshadowed for centuries the 
glory of Masaccio, Ghirlandajo, Benozzo Goz- 
zoli, Lippo Lippi, Botticelli, and Mantegna; 
as the puissant reputations of Rembrandt 
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HEADS FROM A FRESCO BY MANTEGNA IN THE CAMERA DEGLI SPOSI 


OF THE PALACE AT MANTUA. 


and Rubens caused people to forget the admirable primitive masters 
of Bruges and Ghent—so the more obvious and theatrical talent of 
Veronese and Tintoretio and the somewhat bourgeois genius of 
Titian monopolized the attention of many generations of conven- 
tional admirers, to the prejudice of their neglected but more human 
predecessors, the inventive painters of life, of elegance, and of 
beauty. 

Painting in northern Italy did not begin to flourish so early as 
it did in the valley of the Arno. During the fourteenth century 
the great towns of the north—Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, 
Verona, and Milan—engaged the services of Tuscan artists to dec- 
orate their churches and palaces, and it was not until late in the 
fifteenth century that they became themselves centres of art pro- 
ductive of a new tendency 

One of the chief characteristics of Tuscan art is its intellectuality. 
It is an art that was developed in an atmosphere of high mental 
culture, an art that carried to the loftiest degree the science of im- 
peccably faithful drawing and significant composition. Meanwhile 
the works of the Umbrians, produced in an atmosphere of ardent 
piety, gave to the human visage correctly drawn a most pure and 
noble ideal expression, as is exemplified in the works of Perugino. 
The art of northern Italy, on the other hand, while pursuing the 
naturalist tendency common to all Italy, manifested a predomina- 
ting taste for the element of color, The Venetians notably, living 
in a country where the play of light reveals marvellously the 
glory and mystery of color, being in communication also with 
Flanders and the East, discovered the seductive laws of color har- 
mony that govern the production of an Oriental rug and a triptych 
by the Van Eycks. At the same time the early Venetian seen apr 
were most vigorous draughtsmen and most attentive students of 
living form, and it is only in the works of the later Venetians— 
Giorgione, Titian, Veronese —that the new element of color becomes 
preponderant, thus modifying the direction of Italian art, and 
thence extending its influence to the art of Flanders, Holland, 
Spain, England, and France, with an action the force of which is 
not yet worked out; for the problems that have occupied the 
more intelligent and personal artists of our own times are still 
those of color. 

Northern Italian art starts from Padua, which city fell into 
the power of the Venetians in 1406. A certain Francesco Squarci- 
one, of Padua (1394-1474), who had passed his youth in travelling 
in Italy, Greece, and, as some think, in Germany also, sketching, 
buying works of art, and, above all, collecting fragments of antique 
sculpture, when he returned to his native town, where learning 
and archeological research were held in high honor, opened a 
studio, which became, as it were, the Academie Julian of the 
epoch. We know the names of no less than 187 pupils who were 
formed by Squarcione. The master’s works, te judge from the 
two that remain—one at Padua, the other at Berlin—were me- 
diocre, but we can trace in them the characteristics of his teaching, 
based on the study of antique marbles and Oriental curiosities. 
Squarcione’s eye delighted in plastic attitudes, proud faces, close 
draperies, brilliant colors, rich accessories, garlands of fruit and 
flowers, and magnificent architecture. If Alma-Tadema had lived 
in the fifteenth century, his sympathies would have made him a 
pupil of Squarcione. 

This master’s greatest work was his pupil Andrea Mantegna, of 
Padu& (1481-1506), who at the age of twenty-two began to paint 
the frescoes of the Church of the Eremitani, and therein proved 
himself to be superior to all his compatriots and all his contempo- 
raries. These frescoes he finished in six years. At this time he 
married Nicolosia Bellini, a Venetian lady, daughter of Jacopo, 
and sister of Ger-tile and Giovanni Bellini. In 1459 he accepted 
the invitation of Lodovico Gonzaga and settled at Mantua, where, 
with the exception of a few short absences, he spent the rest of 
his life, often putting the patience and generosity of his patrons to 
a severe test by his immeasurable pride and irritability. 

In ‘the few frescoes of the Camera degli Sposi in the palace 
of Mantua—the only remnants of a magnificent series that have 
escaped the vandalism of military occupations—we see Mantegna 
as an admirable portraitist and a bold decorator. In the “ Tri- 
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umph of Ces:r,” those famots cartoons now at. Hampton Court, 
we see an imposing evocation of the grandiose and heroic cere. 
monies of antiquity, in which Mantegna resumed, with a sure 
and powerful hand, all the results of a historical nature that had 
been acquired by the enthusiastic efforts of the archeologists 
of the fifteenth century. This composition marked one of the 
important stages of the human imagination in the development 
of the Renaissance; it fixed, so to speak, the modern vision of Ro- 
man imperial glory—a vision which was propagated by Mantegna’s 
imitators, in Italy by Giulio Romano, in Germany by Ditirer and 
Holbein, in Flanders by Rubens, and in France by Lebrun. 
‘** What must the genius of the man have been,” writes Mr. J. A. 
Symonds, speaking of this processional pomp of legionaries bowed 
beneath their trophied arms—‘‘ what must the genius of the man 
have been who could move thus majestically beneath the weight 
of painfully accumulated erudition, converting an antiquarian 
motive into a theme for melodies of line composed in the grave 
Dorian mood? By no process can the classic purity of this bass- 
relief be better understood than by comparing the original with a 
transcript made by Rubens from a portior of the ‘ Triumph,’ 
The Flemish painter strives to add richness to the scene by Bac- 
chanalian riot and the sensuality of imperial Rome. His ele- 
phants twist their trunks and trumpet to the din of cymbals; 
negroes feed the flaming candelabra with seattered frankincense; 
the white oxen of Clitumnus are loaded with gaudy flowers; and 
the dancing maidens are dishevelled Meenads. But the rhythmic 
procession of Mantegna, modulated to the sound of flutes and soft 
recorders, carries our imagination back to the best days and 
strength of Rome. His priests and generals, captives and chotic 
women, are as little Greek as they are modern. In them awakes toa 
new life the spirit-quelling energy of the republic. The painter's 
severe taste keeps out of sight the insolence and orgies of the em- 
pire; he conceives Rome as Shakespeare did in Coriolanus.” 

To Mantegna more than to any other artist of the Renaissance, 
whether painter or sculptor, we owe, so to speak, our modern 
vision of antique beauty. It was he who most completely inte- 
grated in his work that grand symbol of the revenge of Apollo and 
the Muses which is contained in a strange story current at the end 
of the fifteenth century. On the 18th April, 1485, we read, some 
Lombard workmen, who were digging a trench in the Appian 
Way at Rome, discovered an ancient tomb of white marble. On 
removing the upper slab, they found within a young virgin who, 
thanks to the effect of aromatic balms or by some prodigy of an- 
cient magic, lay there in all the freshness of her beauty. Her 
cheeks were rosy and smiling, and her hair hung ddwn in blond 
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JUDITH. —By Mawnrrana (1481-1506). 
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abundance over her snowy bosom. Moved 
to enthusiasm and love, the people carried 
the virgin on ber marble couch to the Cap- 
itol, where all the town went to contem- 


plate in silent rapture the sleeping maid, for, 
says the chronicler, uer beauty was a thou- 
sand times greater than that of the women 
of our days. 

At last Rome was thrown into a state of 
such violent agitation by the sight of this 
virgin, whose divire form triumpned over 


death, that the Pope was alarmed, and fear- 
ing lest some pagan and impious cult should 
spring up at her fect, he caused the body to 
be removed by nigkt avd buried secretly, 
that none might know. hus ’re danger of 
a relapse into heathen waye was conjured. 


But the mere glimpse of this a:,sique Leaut 
was cnough to gladden and inspire the world, 
and the ardent longing of the mez of the fif- 
teenth century for this beauty that seemed a 
thousand times greater than that of thei: own 
women produced that prodigious awakening 
of the mind and the eye coincident with 
what we call the Renaissance of letters and 
of art 

Of this fascinating and dumfounding vi- 
sion of antique beauty we find something in 
Mantegna’s drawing of Judith placing the 
head of Hovofernes in the sack that her thick- 
lipped maj ' holds open, offering, by the best- 
iality of hs features and the meanness of 
her attitude, a strong contrast with the noble 
and elongated silhouette of her mistress. In 
this figure, with its sculptured coiffure, its in- 
tensity of majestic expression, and its grand 
simplicity of clinging drapery, we have an 
incomparable example of Mantegna’s poet- 
’~al and erudite resuscitations of antiquity, 
instinct with the spirit of the past, but at the 

me time stamped with the magrificent per- 
sonality of the artist himself. Those who 
have seen Mantegna’s ‘‘ Triumph of Cesar,” 
lis Madonhas, his * St. Sebastian,” the splen- 
did frescoes in the Church of the Eremitani 
at Padua, the decorative paintings of the 
Camera degli Sposi at Mantua, with the 
wonderful portraits of Lodovico Gonzaga 
and his wife, Barbara de Brandebourg, sur- 
rounded by their children aod courtiers, can- 
not but be struck by the iv \ense poetry and 
the equally intense realism of these composi- 
tions, devoted, some to the resuscitation of 
antiquity, and others to the puissant interpre- 
tution of actual life. Between these two do- 
mains—between poetry and materiality, be- 
tween paganism and Christianity, between 
dreaming and awaking—Mantegna passed 
his proud and glorious life. © poet or 
painter of superior comprehension has ever 
felt more acutely or expressed more forcibly 
than Mantegna the splendor of beauty and 
the majesty of man, but always with the mys- 
terious consciousness of the sumptuous sad- 
ness of the life of refinec and sensitive beings. 
This last- mentioned « iaracteristic vf his 
genius may be remarked to a certain degree 
in the psychic attitude of two modern paint- 
ers of admirable sensitiveness— Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones, both of whom owe 
to Mantegna the debt of pupil to master. 


THE PALACES OF VENICE. 
BY ELIZABETH W. CUAMPNEY. 


ae. Sao eet 





URING our stay in Ven- 
ice we were guests in the 
Palazzo Zuchelli. No 
matter that it is called 
the Hotel Britannia 
now, is starred by Bae- 
deker, with modern 
accommodations and 
prices to match. It 
was a real palace once, 
and the old glamour of 

romance lingered about it for our Western 

eyes, Were not the floors of our bedrooms 
paved with the same seagliola or mosaic 
which we saw in the Ducal Palace?—a mo- 
saic which struck the foot with a chill sur- 
prise on rising, and which reminded the eye 
absurdly of sliced German sausage, but still 
genuine antique mosaic. 

en on the Grand 


The palace had a 

Canal, with charming balconies which over- 
hung the water.- And here, while a theatri- 
cal moon floated tly over the dome of 


Santa Maria della Salute, we listened to de- 
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licious Italian songs which drifted up to us 
from lantern-bedecked gondolas, and felt that 
at last we were in Venice. 

In a certain way Venice surprises no one. 
It has been made so familiar by art and poetr 
and the praises of its many lovers that it 
strikes ali who see it with a haunting sense 
of familiarity, a feeling that we lived here 
long ago, when we were too young to ap- 
preciate the charm of the city, There is 
the Piazza; it looks exactly as we thought it 
would; San Marco and the Campanile, the 
arcades and the pigeons, are all there, but 
vastly more interesting taan we thought. 
Why did not Howells tell us this little thing 
orthat? And how is it thatall Ruskin’s mag- 
nificent word-painting is inadequate to give 
one an impression of the nameless delight 
with which St. Mark's thrills us? Of course 
we could almost have drawn the loggia of 
the Ducal Palace, and we have photographs 
at home of the gtand masterpieces of Vero- 
nese and Tintoretto which palpitate upon its 
walle. Weneed ne guide-book as we wander 
from one grand chamber toanother. Hereis 
the Asseanbly Hall of the Great Council, and 
there is the Bridge of Sighs, and the Torture 
Chamber, and the horrible dungeons, 

As we think it over we find that everything 
has been said, and said in a masterly way; 
for as we reopen our Ruskin and Rogers, our 
Howells and Sheiley, we confess that litera- 
ture has done all that it can, but that only 
Venice itself can tell the charm of Venice. 
And yet we are thankful for all that has been 
written. It is as though we had learned at 
home the grammar of some unknown tongue, 
and had suddenly discovered its poetry. We 
might not have comprehended the poetry if 
the authors had not made us so familiar with 
the grammar of Venice. 

Even so far back as 1495 the Grand Canal 
deserved its name, as is proved by a letter 
written at that time by Philippe de Co- 
rmynes, French ambassador, and in which he 


iy 8: 

“They led me along the Canal Grant, 
which is very large. Galleys pass through 
it, and one sees ships of four hundred tous 
burden near the houses. And I believ« it to 
be the most beautiful street in all the world, 
and the best built, and goes the length of the 
city. The houses are very large and high, 
of good stone, xnd the ancient ones are all 
peinted; the others, made since a hundred 
years, all have the f:vnts in white marble, 
which comes from Istria. It is the most tri- 
umphant city that I have seen, and the most 
wisely governed, and where the service of 
God is most solemnly rendered.” 

This beautiful street exercises a wonderful 
fascination on all who pass through it. Its 
palaces, whether of the old Byzantine period, 
once encrusted with mosaics and gold, but 
now crumbling to decay, or of the pure fan- 
ciful Gothic, the point lace of architecture, 
or of the later Renaissance, at first severely 
classical, then debased and overloaded with 
meaningless ornament, are all interesting, 
alike to the architect, the historian, the artist, 
the romancer, and to the tourist of cultivated 
taste. These three orders of architecture, 
the Byzantine or Arab, the Lombard or 
Gothic, and classical or Renaissance, mingle 
in the Ducal Palace. It is, as Ruskin calls 
it, “‘ The central building of the world.” 

It is, of course, the most palatial of all the 
palaces of Venice; but an entire chapter 
would be required to describe it even in a 
cursory way, and it is not situated on the 
Grand Canal. Our favorite course is from 
the mouth of the canal to the Palazzo Ven- 
dramin, near the railroad station. It is the 
gondola trip taken by the most hurried of 
tourists, the one which, of all, gives most of 
beauty and interest at every dip of the oar. 
Much information in regard to the former 
occupants and builders of these palaces can 
be obtained from a gossipy gondolier. Some 
of the buildings which have been most ex- 

nsively restored, and are now maintained 
in princely style, are accessible on certain 
days to visitors by presenting a card from 
one’s consul; some are inhabited by English 
and American artists, who give receptions in 
their studios; a few have been the homes of 
such noted personages that their present 
owners feel: they have no right to den 
them to the public; others bear placa 
signifying that they are for rent, and will be 
shown on application; some have been con- 
verted into mosaic factories, hotels, and other 
public buildings—such as the custom-house, 
the post-office, and the different consulates— 
so that, on one pretext or another, access can 
be obtained to a great many. 

Our own palace, as we liked to call the 
ancient home of the Tiepolo-Zuchelli, fronted 
on the eastern extremity of the canal where 
it widens to the sea, beautiful views are 
= of the shipping and distant San Giorgio. 

irectly o pean, as we have said, was the 
Church of Santa Maria della Salute, and, 
close beside it, the Palace of the Dario, in the 
style of the Lombardi of the fifteenth century, 
with its disklike ornaments, which always 
seemed to us to have been stamped out with 
a cake-cutter. The build is now the 
American consulate. Close le it isa 
smaller palace of interest to us, because 


it is the home of the English painter Felix 
Mendelssohn Moscheles and his charmin 

wife, who won so many friends and ad- 
mirers during their visits to America. The 
palazzo is owned ye artist, the Rus- 


sian painter Baron Wolkof. The house pre- 
sented a combination of artistic ments 
and comforts very rare in Venice, 
and indeed anywhere. The salon had four 


Gothic windows, with a huge yellow quilted 
satin curtain before them. ‘There were carved 
columns and a wonderful mantel - piece, 
wrought-iron chandeliers and lamps of man 
nations, and a confessional stood in the hall. 
There was a studio, but Mr. Moscheles paint- 
ed usually out-of-doors or in the homes of his 
models—his special haunt the ‘‘ Giudecca,” 
~~ island wr a, oo live. girl 

e paiuted a love enetian peasant gir 
acingles beads, the principal occupation of 
the poorer class, and when we think how 
very cheaply these many-colored beads of 
Venetian glass are sold, it is pitiable to esti- 
mate how small must be the sum which the 
workers receive. 

Mrs. Moscheles related much of interest in 
regard to the out-of-door life of the Venetians 
—the processions over the bridges, the sere- 
nades and festas of all kinds, the bathing in 
the canals in the moonlight during the high 
tide—and she gave us many charming 
anecdotes relative to Venetian character. 
Their gondolier was known as the smallest 
and handsomest “ barcarolo” in Venice. He 
had been discovered by the Moscheles in 
po, Sere and | ees to the position 
of -servant and gondolier, which he con- 
side one of = honor. He took the 

test interest in all of the artists’ paint- 
ings. “* This view,” he would say, ‘we have 
pairt-d four times, but the right light is in 
the morning at ten.” 

When Mrs. Moscheles complained of the 
unreliable character of the Venetians, after a 
model had disappointed them for possibly 
the twentieth time, he would answer, apolo- 
getically: ‘‘ Signora, the ocean is large, and 
there are many fishes in it; some are large; 
some are small ; there are bad and good ones. 
So it is with men. We are not all the same, 
and must not be judged so.” 

As we head our gondola up the Grand 
Canal we leave the Palazzo Dario on our 
left,and glide under the exquisitely carved 
balcony of the Contarini Palace, ‘‘ a beauti- 
ful specimen of the richest Venetian Gothic 
of the fourteenth century.” Avsketch of the 
facade of this little jewel-box of a palace ac- 
companies the initial letter of this article. On 
the occasion of the marriage of a daughter 
of this house to Giacomo Foscari, a descend- 


ant of eight doges, the Bucentaur was brought 
out, and a bridge of boats was thrown across 
the Grand Canal for the bridegroom and his 


retinue of three hundred horse, while tourna- 
ments were held for three days in the Piazza 
of San Marco. Rogers tells even better than 
Byron the sad story of the banishment of the 
bridegroom, and how he came back to the 
torture of the rack for the sake of gazing 
once more upon his bride and hishome. As 
we re-read the poems of Samuel Rogers, we 
can almost endorse Ruskin’s opinion that 
there is true expression of the spirit of 
Venice in the passages devoted to her in 
Rogers's “Italy” than in all else that has been 
written about her. The opening lines to his 
poem rise almost universally to the lips on 
viewing a fine pak of Venice, and can 
never grow hackneyed, because every word 
tells in its description: 

Pests Beieecl hace: 

Ebbing and flowing, and the salt sea-weed 

Clings to the marble of her palaces.” 

Only a few dips of the gondolier’s oar 
and we pass the Palazzo Corner, the Ca 
Grande, built by Sansavino in 1532, and 
now the seat of the prefecture. There on 
the right, too, is the Palazzo Cavalli, in the 
pointed style of the fifteenth century, finely 
restored by Baron Franchetti. It has a beau- 
tiful staircase. The carved lions are as 
white and glistening as though executed yes- 
terday, and the entire palace in its spick-and- 
span Goshaess is a trifle out of harmony with 
its time-discolored neighbors, We shoot un- 
der the iron bridge, past the Academy of 
Fine Arts—once the assembly hall of the 
brotherhood of Santa Maria della Carita— 
where you will spend other days of delight, 
if you are so happy as to have the time and 
the faculty of —— in the study of 
Bellini alone very one knows the fame 
of the t paintings which he will find 
here — Titian’s ‘‘ Assumption” and 
masterpieces, Tintoretto’s “Miracle of St. 
Mark,” Paul Veronese’s ‘‘Supper in the 
House of Levi,” and many others. The col- 
lection is made up in great part of pictures 
painted for the palaces which we are glancing 
at to-day, and contain raits of their for- 
mer owners, either as single heads and figure 
pieces or as attendant person in the t 
religious paintings. Here is Lorenzo Gius- 
tiniani hobnobbing with John the Baptist, 
St. Francis, and St. Augustine; the onna 
and Child with two Nobili; a Resurrection 
by Tintoretto with three senators; and a 

onna in Glory by Paul Veronese con- 
taining portraits of several doges, cardinals, 
and other personages. I was particularly 
struck by another painting by the same mas- 
ter, representing a mother and two daughters 
worshipping the Virgin, in which the pink, 
blue, and white satin robes, as well as the 
bonis Sen = be light —_ are 
treated with a ng t 
and vanities ofthis fi world. Raskin 
has prepared us for this mingling of the re- 
eo and the sensuous, The —— 
. the eronnand stately tecture, 
the we sumptuous uets, 
the edees and brilliant psa ne give 
a vivid idea of the wealth and eee one 
mnonial of that old life in Venice. here are 
faces here too that throw i t upon the 
character of the men who the pal- 
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that Grand Canal, and who 
lived such tragical or luxurious lives within 
It would be interesting to wander 

with a history in our hand and study 
these old portraits of the Contarini, the Gius- 


vi 

In Room X there is one set of traits 

which is seldom noticed, an exquisite series 

of a Carriera, of the Astoria 
pictures date back only a hun- 

dred and fift py Lapis Fae 


painter's work lacks color, but is 
80 pure in its whiteness that one has no quar- 
rel with her style, or those who her 
on account of it Rosalba, the white rose of 
art. In the ornate oval frames of the period 
of Louis XIV., so suitable to pastels, they 
remind us of the lines of the French poet: 
“Jaime & vous voir dans vos cadres ovales, 

Portraits fanés des 

Tenant cn main des roses un pea pales 

Comme ii convient & des fleurs de cent ans.” 

But we must linger no longer in these 
halls of enchantment if we would merely 
pass in review the windows and balconies 
from which these fair women and courtier- 
like men looked down upon the: shifting 
pavement of the Grand Canal. 

Only a few gondola-lengths from the Art 
Museum and we pause at the Palazzo Rez- 
zonigo, long the residence of Robert Brown- 
ing, and now the property of his son. It is 
a stately edifice of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, with ‘‘arched windows and 

illared balconies.” The rear entrance is 

ar more picturesque than the front one. 
The proportions of the building are fine, and 
calculated to enhance the impression of vast- 
ness which it conveys. The ceilings are by 
Tiepolo and Tiepoletto, and there are statues 
by Alessandro Vittoria. But the whole is 
cold, and too grand for any senge of home 
feeling or mirth, though there are dogs and 
parrots to give action and color. Browning 
died here, and the very spirit of desolation 
seems to brood in the vacant rooms. The 
servants and gondoliers still speak of him 
tenderly, praising his many acts of kindness 
and his beautiful Italian. 

Leaving Browning's home, we find our- 
selves in the most beautiful part of the 
Grand Canal-—in front of the palaces of the 
Giustiniani, which Howells describes so well 
in Chapter XXII of his Venetian Life; for 
one of these magnificent buildings was his 
home during his last year in Venice. The 
name of the Giustiniani is famous in the an- 
nals of Venice. During one of her wars 
with the Greek emperor in the twelfth cen- 
tury every known male member of the house 
was slain, and the state, not willing that this 
heroic race should perish from the earth, re- 
membered a monk of the family, and obtain- 
ed a dispensation from the Pope to allow 
him to quit his convent, return to the world, 
and, marrying, found anew the ancient 
house. Some four centuries after, says 
Howells, different descendants of the monk 
built the three beautiful palaces in 
the noblest site on the Grand al, whence 
on one hand you can look down to the Rial- 
to Bridge, and on the other far up towards 
the Church of the Salute. The architects 
were those Buoni who did some of the most 
beautiful work on the Ducal Palace, and who 
wrought with equal inspiration upon these 
homes of the Giustiniani, building the deli- 
cate arches of the windows, with their slender 
columns and their graceful balconies, and 
crowning all with the airy battlements, 

Speaking of their housekeeping in the 
Palazzo Giustiniani, he says: iif the furni- 
ture of the principal bedroom was somewhat 
scanty, its dimensions were unlimited. The 
ceiling was fifteen feet high, and was divided 
into and heavy panels, adorned each with 
a mighty rosette of carved and gilded wood, 
two feet across. The parlor had not its 
original decorations in our time, but it had 
once had so noble a carved ceiling that it was 
found worth while to take it down and sell 
it into England; and it still had two grand 
Venetian mirrors, a vast and very nt 
ing of a miracle of St. Anthony, and imita- 
tion antique tables and arm-chairs. The 
last were frolicked all over with carven 
nymphs and Cupids; but they were of such 
frail construction that more than one of our 
American visitors was dismayed at having 
these emp articles of furniture go to pieces 
upon his attempt to use them like mere arm- 
chairs of ordi life.” 

He tells also of a visit to a ruined Renais- 


the vacant niches of departed statuary, and 
came, on the third floor, to a grand portal, 
and we were aware that we stood upon the 
threshold of our ruinous noble’s great ban- 
queting-hall, where he used to give his mag- 


nificent feste da ballo. was long 
gone, with all his but there im the 
roof were the oe of Tiepolo’s 
school, which had sm down on them as 
now smiled on us; piles of archi- 
tecture, airy tops of swimm 


in 

summer sky. and wantoned over by a joyous 

fe gee of divinities of the lovelier sex that 
—. 


them and keep them afloat; the whole 
grandiose aud superb beyond the effect of 
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words, and luminous with delicious color. 
How it ail rioted there with its inextinguish- 
able beauty in the solitude and silence, from 
day to day, from year to year, while men 
died and systems passed, and nothing re- 
mained unchanged but the instincts of youth 
and love which inspired it! It was music 
and wine and wit; it was so warm and glow- 
ing that it made the sunlight cold; and it 
seemed ever after a secret of gladness and 
beauty that the sad old palace was keeping 
in its heart nst the time to which Venice 
looks forward when her splendor and opu- 
lence shall] be indestructibly renewed.” 

The | t of the three palaces of the 
Giustiniani became the property of the Doge 
Francesco Foscari in the fifteenth — 
He added a very graceful upper story. It 
was Jacopo, the son of this Foscari, whose 
wedding to a Contarini we have mentioned, 
and who was so unjustly banished and thrice 
tortured, his old father being obliged to give 
sentence and witness his sufferings. Byron 
has made the pathetic history his own, in his 
tragedy of The Two Foscari. 

In this palace the old Doge, di and 
stripped of his high office, after having faith- 
fully served the state, even to remanding his 
son to perpetual exile, heard the great bell of 
St. Mark peal forth the election of the new 
Doge, and died broken-hearted. 

Many another tragedy has been enacted 
behind these marble walls. The Howellses’ 
first years in Venice were spent in the Casa 
Faliero, which they loved to believe was the 
house in which Marino Faliero was born. 
Here Howells’s path again crossed that of 
Byron, with whom the story of the traitor 
Doge was a favorite one. In the appendix to 
an early edition of Byron’s poem of Marino 
Faliero, I find the following information in 
regard’ to Faliero’s palace, quoted from the 
Cronica di Sanuto: ‘It is thought that his 
house was granted to the Church of Sant’ 
Apostolo; it was that great one near the 
bridge. Yet this could not be the case, or 
else the family bought it back from the 
chureh, for it still belongs to Ca Faliero.” 

Byron occupied the Palazzo eeeg: on 
only a little distance from the Palazzo Fos- 
cari,and on the opposite side of the canal. 
Here doubtless were written the lines which 
he puts in the mouth of Leoni as he steps to 
the window of his palace: 

“ What a contrast with the scene I left, 

When the tall torches glare and silver a 

More pallid gleam along the tapestried walls! 

Around me are the stars and waters; 

The high moon sails upon her beauteous way, 

Serenely smoothing o’er the lofty walle 

Of those tall piles and rt 


palaces, 
Whose porphyry pillars, and whose costly fronts, 


Franght with Orient spoils of many marbles, 
Like altare ranged along the broad canal, 
Seem each a trophy of some mighty deed.” 


Byron's try is out of fashion now, but 
the lover of Venice must still recur to it with 
delight, for he spoke truly when he said: 

“T loved her from my boyhood—she to me 

Was as a fairy city of the heart, 
Rising like water colamne from the gea, 
Of joy the sojourn and of wealth the mart.” 


Just across the canal from Byron's palace 
stands the Palazzo Pisani, built in the point- 
ed style of the fourteenth century. How- 
ells describes it so charmingly that I cannot 
forbear quoting him still further. Its no- 
ble proportions and princely air inalienable 
from the place while the palace stands, 
its statues and its grand ballroom, where 
‘*might have danced that Contarini who, 
when his wife’s necklace of pearls fell mee 
the floor in the way of her partner the King 
of Denmark, advanced an ound it into 
powder with his foot, that the king might 
not be troubled to avoid t ing on it; and 
here doubtless many a gorgeous masquerade 
had been in the long Venetian carnival; and 
what passion and intrigue and jealousy, who 
knows?” Howells tells us, too, of the mag- 
nificent country seat of the Pisani family at 
Stra, “‘ now with scarcely any addition to its 
splendor,” an imperial residence, and de- 
scribes the Pisani barge, a great gilded affair 
**all carven outside with the dumpling loves 
and loose nymplis of the period, with fruits 
and flowers and what not; and within, luxuri- 
ously cushioned and furnished, and stocked 
with good things for pleasure-making in the 
gross old fashion.” 

Continuing our pilgrimage, as we approach 
the Rialto we find three beautiful Renais- 
sance palaces— the Palazzo fe cam oar re- 
cently restored, the Palazzo Corner Spinelli, 
and the Palazzo Grimani, so much admired 
by Ruskin. He says of it: 

“The Casa Grimani is composed of three 
stories of the Corinthian order, at once sim- 
ple, delicate, and sublime; but on so colossal 
a scale that the three-storied palaces on its 
right and left only reach to the cornice which 
marks the level of its first floor. This palace 
is the principal type at Venice, and one of the 
best in Europe of the Renaissance schools.” 

And now that we have reached the Rialto, 
‘which Shakespeare has made his own as 
truly as if he built it, we find ourselves in 
a.jiitle neighborhood of Byzantine palaces. 
Ruskin in his Appendix to the Stones of Ven- 
ice mentions six Byzantine palaces near the 
Rialto. 

The main characteristics of all these houses 
are the continuous arcades wm their fronts, 
divided into a centre and wings by the greater 
size of the middle arches. They admitted a 
flood of light, and gave an extremely grace- 
ful effect to the facade, which consisted of 
little more shafts and arches. All of 
these Byzantine palaces were formerly en- 
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eye 

marble, pu 

or green serpentine, and in their w th of 

color resented a contrast to the white 

oe 
t was of t rs) zan t! 

Rogers wrote: “ 

yy Yt Pty ty 
The feeete ef coum, though Gms had shattered 


Still glowing with the richest hues of art.” 
le most worthy 





The two palaces in this 
of mention are the Casa Loudan and the 
Fondaco dei Turchi. The former was the 
home of that Loudan who was Foscari’s bit- 
terest enemy, and who pursued the unfor- 
tunate doge through one misfortune to an- 
otber with relentless cruelty. Ruskin claims 
that this palace, though it often been re- 
stored (and Ruskin is the implacable foe of 
restoration, so-called), is still the most beau- 
tiful in the whole extent of the Grand Canal. 

The Fondaco dei Turchi, so named because 
in the tenth century it was a warehouse for 
Turkish merchants, had originally sixteen 
arches on its sea story and twenty-six on the 
main floor. It shares the desolation which 
has come to all the Byzantine palaces which 
have not been rebuilt in later styles, and is 
thus described by Ruskin: 

“Tt is ——_ ruin, whatever is vener- 
able and in its wfeck being disguised by 
attempts to put it to present uses of the basest 
kind. The nyt | stones have been torn 
away like the shroud from a corpse, and its 
walls, rent into a thousand chasms, are filled 
and refilled with fresh brick-work, and the 
seams and hollows choked with clay, and 
whitewash oozing and trickling over the mar- 
ble. Soft grass and wandering leafage have 
rooted themselves in the rents, but they are not 
suffered to grow in their own wild and gen- 
tle way, for the place is in some sort inbabit- 
ed; rotten partitions are nailed across its cor- 
ridors, and here and there the weeds are in- 


— 








THE CA D’ORO. PART OF THE FACADE. 


dolently torn down, leaving their haggard 
fibres to struggle again into unwholesome 
growth when the spring next stirs them.” 

This seems to me one of the finest descrip- 
tions which we have of a ruined palace. 
Alas! many such are to be seen in Venice, and 
to most of us they are far sadder sights than 
such restorations as the Ca d’'Oro—so called 
because its front was originally gilded—and 
the Palazzo Vendramin, whi uskin ap- 
parently abominates. 

We give a drawing of the arcades of the 
principal floors of the Ca d’Oro, only a 
of the entire facade. The third floor, called 
the Appartamento Signorile, was occupied by 
the nobles during the summer, while the sec- 
ond floor was their winter residence. The 
floor on the water-level contained an en- 
trance leading to an interior court or garden, 
on either side of which were the offices and 
servants’ quarters. The gondola post at the 
door is . na ca pg hese 
are gay nted, and are uently deco- 
otal yeite the arms of the eben of the 
house. A few are topped by the 's 
cap. The Ca d’Oro was our oars of all 
the Gothic palaces. Its proportions seemed 
to us the most elegant, its carved arches the 
most ornate. There was nothing vast or 
or or unwholesome in its ap nce. 

do not know the history of its builder, but 
I am sure that there are no skeletons in its 
closets, no as corpses buried beneath 
its pavements. Only pure and lovely ladies, 
like the originals of baCarriera’s 
leaned over those light balconies, only hon- 
orable as well as gay-hearted noblemen walk- 
ed in those beautiful corridors. The 


tels, 


has such a b: She 9 he wah 
thing evil or sinister could make its home 
here. 

a 





And now we reach the terminus of our 
excursion, the Palazzo Vendramin, a mag- 
nificent building in the Renaissance style. 
Ruskin speaks of it as “well-maintained and 
noticeable aa having a garden beside it, rich 
with evergreens, and decorated brantes rail- 
ings and white statues that cast long streams 
of snowy reflection down into’the deep wa- 
ter.” But he neither approves of the ornate 
architecture of the palace nor of the tomb of 
its builder, the yo Andrea Vendramin, in 
the Church of St. John and St. Paul, which, 
he asserts, only excites admiration from its 
costliness and the delicacy and precision of 
its chiselling, ‘‘ being otherwise a very base 
and unworthy example of the school, show- 
a invention nor feeling. 

any titled personages have occupied the 
Vendramini Palace in modern times, but its 
noblest guest was Richard Waguer, the com- 
poser, who died here in 1883. The showy 
forms a decided contrast to a modest 
uilding that we passed unnoticed close to 
the to Bridge, the home of one of the 
earliest and most celebrated of Venetian 
doges, Enrico Dandolo. Ruskin longs with 
Byron for ‘‘ one hour of blind old Dandolo.” 
His sympathies are in the twelfth century, 
when the state was victorious abroad and 
sound and pure at home, and he loves best 
the relics of the said Byzantine architect- 
ure. ‘Such, then,” he writes, ‘‘ was that first 
and fairest Venice, a city of graceful arcades 
and gleaming walls, veined with azure and 
warm with gold, and fretted with white 
sculpture like frost upon forest branches.” 

As our gondolier turns the prow of our 
gondola and we drift back, a magical Vene- 
tian sunset is flaming the west and flashing 
the fronts of the palaces. We think of every 
painter who has made us familiar with Ven- 
ice. Itis as gorgeous as Ziem, as glowing as 
Thomas Moran’s splendid visions, as brilliant 
as Rico, as exquisite as Blum. For the first 
time, too, we are reminded of Shelley; for 
this poet as truly painted Venice as ever the 
— of the colorists. What picture of 

enetian sunset so perfectly reproduces the 
sensation of phantasmagoria which one ex- 
periences as the solid Campanile, itself silhou- 
etted against the palpitating sky, seems with 
its shimmering reflection to waver with our 
gently rocking gondola? 


“And before that charm of light, 
As within a furnace bright, 
Column, tower, and dome and spire, 
Shine like obelieks of fire, 

Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altar of dark ocean 
To the sulphur-tinted skies.” 


In our memories the Venetian sunset still 
gilds her palaces, and the lace-wrought mar- 
le would seem as unsubstantial as the golden 
clouds but for the glowing words of our be- 
loved authors, which still rebuild for us with 
magical power the lovely palaces of Venice. 


THE SICK CHILD. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
IV. 


6 be-~ most petulant, least self - controlled 
mother usually has little trouble in re- 
pressing tokens of impatience while dealing 
with the child who is seriously ill. She 
keeps watch by night and ward by day. She 
sacrifices self-indulgence, ease, comfort of alk 
kinds, if by any means she may alleviate the 
condition of the one who is for the time 
being the centre of her thoughts and cares. 
Not until her charge is medically pro- 
nounced free from danger does she relax 
her vigilance. 

But with the relief from suspense is liable 
to come a reaction, physical and mental, 
from the untiring devotion of the preceding 
days and weeks. The mother begins to ap- 
preciate the fact that she is worn out by the 
strain she has undergone. It is unfortunate 
that this should ‘be the case, for this is the 
time when patience and tenderness are near- 
ly as much needed as in the crisis of the dis- 
ease. The mother cannot afford to succumb 
to nerve-tire now, when the patient has just 
‘*turned the corner,” and she will be quite 
as necessary a little later, when the small 
convalescent begins to feel the longings of a 
— child without the strength to gratify 

em. 

The task of garde-malade to a sick child is 
the more trying at this stage, because the 
mother feels that during her seclusion in the 
sick-chamber the rest of the house has been 
—— without a head. A rush of accu- 
mulated duties surges in oe her, and she 
feels as if she were needed in a dozen differ- 
ent quarters at once. Add to all this that 
among the indications of returning health 
are usually impatience and petulance, and it 
will be seen that the nurse has her hands 
and her thoughts more than full. She must 
try to gather up the scattered threads of do- 
mestic affairs, to make up in some de for 
the time she has lost in sewing and other 
kinds of work, and yet she must not suffer 
herself to lose sight of the fact that her first 
obligation is still to her invalid. She must 
run no risk of retarding his recovery by giv- 
ing him into the hands of some less accepta- 
ble nurse while he still frets for her. Neither 
must she let him see or feel her impatience 
and eagerness to be at other employments. 
She must never let herself be too hurried to 
take the restless little form in her arms and 
soothe him by or story, never too much 
occupied to give him his full share of atten- 
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tion at beg | — Sn Sees study out little 
surprises in , if he is of an age to appre- 
ciate these, and must in all ape celal to 
his comfort as devotedly as she did in the 
worst stages of his illness. 

The most py period of conva- 
lescence to an invalid is when he is just able 
to move about a little. Then only does he 
recognize his weakness, and, with the intol- 
erance of that weakness, feel that he never 
will be as strong again as he was before. If 
he be a child, he will probably, unless watch- 
pest — nis get ager y beg oy se and 
only learn a t he is not yet 
eatirel wa ” 

Against all such imprudences it must be 
the mother’s duty to guard. She should so 
skilfully direct and su t occupations and 
amusements as to ward off ennué, and yet be 
permanent on the alert against over-fatigue. 

be will Lave to ransack the recesses of her 
brain for new and entertaining songs and 
tales, read aloud until she is hoarse, devise 
** sitting-still plays,” and games that will not 
weary her patient, and be systematic enough 
to have these follow one another in agreeable 
rotation, never continuing any occupation 
until her charge is bored by it. Withal, she 
must judiciously introduce occasional sea- 
sons of absolute repose, and she must be care- 
ful that light and frequent meals are given, 
so that the weakened digestive powers may 
never be strained by too heavy a meal or 
tried by too long abstinence. 

Some women are born nurses, and lucky 
is the patient who fulls into their hands. 
Others perform the duties of a sick-room 
simply because these are forced upon them 
by circumstances, and these have difficult 
in conquering the distaste they feel for suc 
an avecation. Only the love that lightens 
service can make the employment tolerable. 

There was once a woman who was in 
most respects a model wife and mother. 
She loved her husband and children tender- 
ly, toiled for their welfare unceasingly, and 
was most affectionate aud gentle in her de- 
meanor towards them. Her house was per- 
fectly kept, her children were beautifully 
dressed and admirably trained. Was one of 
the family sick, she laid aside everything 
else, and devoted herself to nursing. As 
long as the invalid was dangerously ill, her 
patience and tenderness were unequalled; 
but when convalescence began, she seemed 
to grow almost wild at the thought of the 
other duties that were calling her. She 
would fret and worry until the poor invalid 
would feel himself the greatest sinner upon 
earth for not recovering his health more 
quickly, and would infinitely prefer solitude 
and silence to the presence and conversation 
of the whilom devoted nurse, who was now, 
he kuew, in a perpetual ‘‘stew ” to get back 
to her other occupations. 

In several diseases the sequela are more 
to be feared than the maladies themselves. 
After both measles and scarlet fever weak 
eyes are to be apprehended, to say nothing 
of other and more dangerous results which 
may follow a chill received while recover- 
ing from either of these complaints. The 
mother must therefore remit no portion of 
her diligence in respect to ventilation and 
draughts, and must see that the child, if old 
enough to read, must not look at a printed 
page until his eyes are thoroughly restored. 

f visitors are admitted to the sick-room, 
it should be cautiously, and the calls should 
always be brief. the excitement of re- 
ceiving a welcome friend the invalid pro- 
tests he is not weary, but a reaction is bound 
to follow the departure of the guest, and will 
be severe in proportion to the previous plea- 
sure. 

Something hag been said before of diet. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that our 
invalid’s bill of fare need be monotonous. 
True, it will require a little thought and 
labor to produce a variety, bat both will be 
well bestowed. The physician should al- 
ways be first consulted as to what the patient 
can eat, and, his permission ed, the nurse 
may devote any amount of ingenuity to ca- 
tering to her patient. Children are gener- 
ally very appreciative, and the little creatures 
will show a delight quite worth the trouble 
when they have set before them soups or 
gruels in pretty bowls or cups, broiled or 
roast birds, delicate blanc-mauges, jellies, or 
custards in tempting forms. In more than 
one household there are kept certain bits of 
choice china sacred to the service of the 
sick-room, which are never used except for 
an invalid. Then, too, there is almést al- 
ways some dish that ‘‘mamma” makes bet- 
ter than any one else, and that never tastes 
quite right unless it is the work of her hands. 

In a certain family, the children wn 
now and with babies of their own—still beg 
their mother, when they are sick, to prepare 
for them the kind of cream-toast she used to 
make them in their childish illnesses. It must 
always be cut in rounds, to be quite right, 
and never is there anything else that tastes 
so good. Servants may try in vain. The 

tient’s comment is always the same: “It 
1s very good, but it doesn’t taste like mam- 
ma’s.”” 

As the invalid recovers, the mother must 
give more attention to her toilet. Unless 
her charge is the merest baby, he will appre- 
ciate a fresh gown, a dainty knot of bright 
ribbon, a cluster of flowers in the belt, and 
feel gratified and honored that these decora- 
tions are donned for him by her who is to 
him the most beautiful woman in the world. 

THE END. 
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Frrast Communton Dress. 
Por pattern and description see Supplement, No. [X., Figs. 42-45. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
| From Our Own Connesronpenr. | 


LTHOUGH paniers are not 


i openly favored by fashiona- 
ble women, it seems as though we 
might eventually arrive at them 
by indirect ways. Many skirts 
have retained a ‘‘ movement,” the 
suggestion of drapery, and to oth 
ers a graceful touch is imparted 
by puffs of lace about the hips, 
which hint of paniers. Sometimes 


the lace, which may be black or 





Fic. 4.—Back or Brarpep 
Cioran Gowns, Fie. 1, Pace 185. 


white, takes the shape of what 
used to be called a postilion, and 
is added only at~-he back and sides 
at the waist. When the corsage 
has a short basque the lace may be 
sewed underneath, or it may be set 
outside, gathered full, tarned up 
and sewed on edge to edge, then 
dropped over the seam to have a 
full puffed effect. It is applied 
in the same manner on & princesse 
dreas Wider lace is used for 
panier draperies on dinner and 
evening gowns, terminating in 
wide long ends on the back, 
caught to the dress by a long bow 
of No. 12 ribbon. In general the 
use of both wide and narrow laces, 
black and white, is spreading from 
day to day. Several rows of lace 


Fig. 1.—Youne Grav’s Fievurep Woon Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


form a tablier on the front of a skirt, or there 
are panels consisting of a lace jabot which be- 
gins narrow at the top of the skirt and widens 
toward the bottom. A short-trained sheath 
skirt has a flounce all around the bottom, 
while a long-trained skirt will have it only 
on the front and side, leaving the train un- 
trimmed. 

The same trimmings thai are in use for the 
bottom of skirts—passementerie and feather 
bands, velvet puffs, ruches, and folds—are 
also placed in perpendicular rows on the 
front and side seams of skirts, in which case 
there is no trimming at the bottom. The 
front is fitted as closely as ever about the 
top, and is sometimes so tight as to necessi- 
tate slashing it and trimming the openin 
with tabs, under which the slit is buttoned. 
Another skirt trimming consists in slashing 
the lower edge into straight or slanting 
notches, then appliquéing the tabs thus form- 
ed on a band of contrasting color set under- 
neath, with narrow soutache or gimp at the 
edge of the tabs. This trimming is repeated 
at the front edges of the jacket corsage, and 
at the wrist of the sleeves. Skirts of a plain- 
colored wool or silk material may have nar- 
row side panels let in of a striped stuff with 
the stripes taken bias, and in that event either 
the vest or revers of the corsage and the 
sleeve facings are likewise of bias stripes. 
These striped adjuncts are commonly of a 
richer stuff than the ground material. For 
example, on a gown of blie peau de soie the 
striped material is blue velvet and satin. A 
gown of willow green royale silk has skirt 
panels and a vest of green velvet stripes on 
a gold ground, and one of fine glossy-sur- 
faced gray cloth has panels and vest of deep 
gray velvet stripes on a silver ground. 

Among the new fabrics, or rather new 
editions of old fabrics, black ribbed velvets 
are reappearing, with thread stripes of silk of 
a contrasting color—coral, pink, pale blue, 
mauve, or yellow—between the ribs. The 
skirts of ribbed velvet costumes are un- 
trimmed around the bottom, unless a narrow 
band of black silk feathery trimming is used, 
but inside the edge of the skirt is a silk 
balayeuse of the color of the contrasting 
stripe. A black velvet hat with light ribbons 
to match the stripe suitably accompanies the 
costume. Young ladies wear dressy day 
toilettes of these ribbed velvets, which serve 
for calling costumes, but would be lacking 
in style for an evening reception, for which 
they are replaced by a toilette of light-colored 
woollen. Much more costly is another ma- 
terial, used for ball and reception toilettes, 
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First Communion Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs, 36-41. 
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Fig. 2.—Youne Grrv’s Prrxcesse Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIT., Figs. 19-22. 
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called ‘‘ mirror” velvet, which is 
a marvellous product, shining with 
the glossy lights of satin without 
its hardness. It has only come 
into,use this winter, and will cer- 
tainly be heard about again. 

An elegant novelty preparin 
for spring days at one of the gran 
couturiéres is a redingote cos- 
tume much like a princesse dress. 
It is of brocade, the black ground 
of which is thickly covered with 
Louis XV. sprays in pink, blue, 
bronze, and old-gold.. The. back 
of the skirt is slashed up to about 
four inches below the waist, and a 





Fig. 8.—Backx or Youne Lapy’'s 
Dress, Fie. 2, Pace 198. 


black silk skirt back is let in, 
mounted in three large round 
pleats. The fronts are edged from 
top to bottom with a black feather 
band, and open on a deep vest and 
skirt front of black silk; the vest 
is covered with close embroidery in 
black silk and jet beads, and there 
is a deep border to match at' the 
foot of the skirt. A flaring Louis 
XV. cuff is on the sleeve, which 
is only moderately full in the arm. 
hole, and there are pocket flaps on 
the oy A toilette of this Rind 
though considered as an out-door 
toilette, is never worn on foot on 
the streets of Paris. It may be 
seen at the art exhibitions, at the 
races, and for driving in the 
Champs Elysées or Bois de Bou- 
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JACKET For Grru FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 23-28. 





Fig. 1.—Beutep Coat.—(See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 13-18, 
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Fig. 1.—Sprine Jacker. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Fige. 31-85. 


logne. A pretty dinner or reception toilette, capable of 
being worn for light mourning, has for its foundation a 
demi-trained princesse dress of striped black silk, the 
stripes three-quarters of an inch in width; the corsage 
of this is cut very low, with a little tucker or modestie 
of black tulle gathered in its upper edge, and is sleeveless. 
The striped silk skirt is veiled by a second skirt of steel- 
beaded black net, with a Greek border in steel beads 
at the foot; this net skirt is of the same length, and 
falls loosely upon it; at its upper edge is a belt of the 
steel-beaded key border. Over the low bodice is worn 
a short transparent Figaro jacket of the steel-beaded net, 
with elbow sleeves, and the Greek border at the edges. 
The jacket is curved at the neck to leave an open throat, 
meets on the bust, and rounds outward again below. 

The demi - season 
hats which have 
made their appear- 
ance hitherto show 
but little change on 
those of the winter. 
A feature is made of 
bonnet strings,which 
are made of No. 11 
ribbon,and are grow- 
ing longer and long- 
er. Attached under 
a small knot on the 
left, the long ends 
drop in some cases 
almost to’ the foot 
of the skirt. While 
strings to match are 
not excluded, light 
strings are more fash- 
ionable, in cream, 
pale blue, maize, or 
pale rose, even on 
dark -bonnets. The 
first hint of spring is 
seen in the laying 
aside of heavy furs 
for boas and muffs of 
feathers, which are 
elegant but costly 
adjuncts. 

he handkerchief 
has gradually grown 
in importance until 
now it has come to 
be chosen with refer- 
Fig. 2.—Front oF BELTED Coat, ence to the toilette, 


Fie. 1. and is regarded as 
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Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’'s Sprine Dress.—See Fig. 8, 
‘age 192.—[For description see Supplement. } 





Buack SILK APRON. 


part of the costume. It is no longer thrust out of sight, 
but is worn in a small side pocket, or slipped into the 
belt, between the folds of drapery, or two buttons of the 
vest, or wherever there is a void that may be improved 
by receiving it. It is no longer only the orthodox snowy 
square of linen nowadays, but comes in a variety of colors 
as well as materials, so that every gown from a tailor 
costume to the evening toilette may have its appropriate 
mouchoir, From substantial batiste, with a simple hem- 
stitched hem, the gamut is run through filmiest open-work 
muslins and dainty laces, delicately tinted embroidered 
silks, and flower-bordered crapes. 
EMMELINE RaYMonD. 


Black Silk Apron. 


BREADTH of black satin surah twenty-four inches 

long is used to make this apron. The lower edge is 
cut in notches, and lace six inches deep is set underneath, 
headed by a passementerie border and pleated surah 
leaves. ‘The top is pleated in three pleats turned toward 
the middle from each side, and is trimmed with flaps 
edged with lace. A cord with tassels serves for a belt. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


Oy.inper-sHaPrep Croqverrss.——One pound and 
a half of cold turkey, veal, or chicken chopped ; 
2 slices of lean ham ; 1 table-spoonfal of but- 
ter; 1 yolk of egg; a balf-pint of fresh cream. 
Mix fresh meat and ham, and season with pep- 
per, salt, and a dash of nutmeg. Oream the but- 
ter in a little flour, boil the cream, beating in 
gradually the yolk and the butter. Let the mix- 
ture come again to a boil, and cook until it ropes. 


Then pour off half, and set it aside. To the res- 
idue add the meat, stirring it in gradually, and 
adding cream from the reserved portion as it is 


needed, taking care to keep the whole as stiff as 
it can be worked. ‘Then pour out on a flat dish, 
and set aside to cool. 

Grvoerpazap.—One pound of sugar and 1 


pound of butter beaten well together; 2 pounds 
of flour,7 exgs, 1 pint of molasses, 1 pint of 
milk, 1 table-spoon of allspice, 1 table-spoon of 
cinnamon, 2 table-spoonfuls of ginger, 1 nut- 


meg, 1 wineglass of wine, 1 wineglass of brandy, 
and 1 teaspoonful soda. Fruit is aygreat im- 
provement. 





MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
eaccess. It soothes the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle. —{ Ade.) 





A NOVEL AND AGREEABLE REMEDY FOR 
GRIPPE, INFLUENZA, AND COLDS, 


A weit-xnown New-Yorker, who has successfully 
evaded the grippe througheat the winter, said to a 
friend the other day: “I bave discovered a novel 
remedy for winter colds and for influenza, and grippe 
itself. Whenever I feel the crawling, creeping senea- 
tion that precedes a cold or a chill, I hasten home 
and have a very hot cup of Armour’s beef tea pre- 
pared. I have the cup itself hot, and the tea boliin 
and not too strong. sip this slowly, eating a bit « 
dry toast or a dry cracker with it if I feei like it. 
Within half an hour the crawling, creeping sensation 
is gone, and the cold, infloenza, or grippe is knocked 
out. I never go home at night after the theatre or an 
entertainment when I feel the slightest chill that I 
do not take a cup of Armour’s beef tea. It is the 
cheapest, moet effective and ny remedy that I 
have in the bouse. Several of my friends have tried 
it, and all have had the same delightfal experience.” 
—[{Adv.] 





Borwerr’e Coocoains.—A rfect dreasing for the 
hair. The Coooarme holde in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoanat Oil, prepared ex- 
presely for this purpose. —{ Adv.) 


Coane..'’s Benzom Cosurrio Soar. Prevents all 
Gryness and roughness of the hands.—({ Adv.) 





Borwert's Fi.avoniwe Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the parest and the best.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W. Baer & Co's 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 







Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Crecers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Importers and Retailers of Staple and Fancy 


DRY GOODS 
6th Ave., 19th to 20th St., N.Y. 


65 DEPARTMENTS, 
Covering 50,000 Square Feet of Space, 
And presenting in thetr entirety 
An Aggregate of Attractions Unsurpassed 
by any Retail Dry-Gvods House 


in America, 


Everything new and novel in Cloaks, Suits, 
Travelling Garments, Trimmed Millinery, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Lingerie, etc. 

Sole owners of the celebrated JU DIC 
CORS E T—the most Perfect Fitting Corset 
in the world. In models to suit all figures. 

Mail orders promptly attended to, 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 
6th Ave., 10th to 20th St., N. ¥. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ZOD 





A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 








BEAUTY AND RAGRANC 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT 


which renders the Teeth pearly white, the Gums 
rosy, and the Breath sweet. By those who have 
used it, it is r ed as an indispensable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tar- 
tar from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 


We'll give you 





LIQUID DENTIFRICE. 


Harmiess as Pure Water. 
Fragrant as the Sweetest Flowers. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


[SAMPLE VIAL FREE. | 
E.W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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how to cook 


a steak may be found in a little 
book we mail free on receipt of 
your address, or at same time for 
25c. (to pay postage and pack- 
ing) we'll send you a trial bottle 
of Keuka Grape Catsup, because 
we think a taste will convince you 
of its merits and make you a user 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


“Ec rang eee 





hie, et erful 6 of it. Being made from Grapes, it 
conte in stampe and receive & mail. | is very wholesome and delicious 
| JAS.S. KIRK & .CO., C Chicago. with all kind of meats and game, 
| Seetety Watts) sent PEE aannzone touting as | Croquettes, patties, fritters, etc. 


Keuka Grape and Fruit Co., 
19 North Water Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





& De Miel's Health Biscuit, advertised in “* Harper's 
Magazine” for March, is the great English remedy. 








are always sold loaded ready for 
immediate use. Lge 2 can be 
used for roll films or glass plates. 


we ye YH Daylight pogar 


can be loaded in daylight. Registers exposures and locks automatically 
when a new film is turned into place. 


$8S2 * $2500 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Rocuester, N. Y. 











Send for Circulars. 








Reader: Have you seen the 


« Franklin x 


It is a Collection which no one who 


loves music should fail to own; it 
should find a place in every home. 
Never before, it may truthfully be said, 
has a song book been published at 
once so cheap, so good, and so com- 
plete.—Colorado Springs Gazette. 











Prof. HARLEY PAR 


and the 

ER, F. R.A. 8. 

A. P. Lona & Co., 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.” —A 


EUROPEAN 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 
ized 1882. For “Itinerary,” 
8S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, N. Y. 


‘TOURS. 
omar [serene 


This Song Collection is one of the 
most notable enterprises of the kind 
attempted by any publisher. The brief 
sketches and histories of the leading 
productions in the work add greatly to 
the value of the series.— 7voy Times. 


Sollection? 


Sold Everywhere. , 50 cents; Cloth, 
$1.00. Full is, with’ pect : 


mailed, without cost, on application to 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


HOW 





DEAF Ite 


heard. Successful when all 
Gh Oth cat tg P. Rene he Wrong, BT. Wres Be bch of pan REL 


Moths abhor it. Wonderful dis- 


























EDDING ,and Cards, Send for Sam 
W eee aca nies Monroe Btrvct, Ohitege, 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 















AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. . 


Bold all Dealers mailed i 2 
Aadress Det we LYON 68 Maiden bane, > 4 


eloencl) 
Constable K Co 


LYONS SILKS. 


An Raye; Glace Faconne, 


Tafletas G 
ONDINE, 


A New and Stylish Fabric. Plain and 
Fancy Veloutine, Glace and Barre Ben- 
galing. White Satin and Veloutine, for 

edding Gowns. St Silks, for Brides- 
maids’ Dresses. T. Glace, for Petti- 
en OS . _—_ + mee ws Lovee 

hangeable , vening ear. 
Colored Satins. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 











Russia 


AND 


The Russians. 


The Tsar and His People; 
Or, Social Life in Russia. 


Tueopore Carty, Vicomte Metcuior 


Papers by 


pe Voeié, Vassirr VERESTCHAGIN, 

and Crarence Coox. Profusely II- 

lustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 

Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 

In the ample literature concerned with the 
Russia of to-day, there is probably now no more 
attractive volume, externally and internally, than 


this collection of papers relating to its social and 
artistic aspects.— Literary World, Boston. 





The Russian Peasantry ; 
Their Agrarian Condition, Social Life, 
and Religion. By Srepryiax, Author 
of “Russia Under the Tzars,” etc. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

It contains more information, and gives us a 
better insight into the economic and domestic 
condition of life in Russia generally, than any 
other book we know.— Academy, London. 





The Russian Religion. 

The Russian Church and Russian Dissent. 
Comprising Orthodoxy, Dissent, and 
Erratic Sects. By Avsert F. Hearn. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


In the highest degree interesting and suggest- 
ive.—N. ¥. Tribune. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
(a The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 


will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 





the price. 
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MANLY PURITY AND BEAUTY 


To cleanse the Blood, Skin, and Scalp of every eruption, impurity, and disease, no 
agency in the world of medicine is so speedy, agreeable, economical, and unfailing as 
the Cuticura Remedies, consisting of Curicura, the great skin cure, CuTi- 





cura Soap, the most effective skin beautifier, and 
CuticurA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier and 
greatest of humor remedies. Everything about the 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


inspires confidence. They are absolutely pure and 
agreeable to the most sensitive. They afford immediate 
relief in the most djstressing of itching and burning 
eczemas, and other itching, scaly, and crusted skin and 
scalp diseases. They speedily cure humors of the blood 
and skin, with loss of hair, whether simple, scrofulous, 


hereditary, or ulcerative, when the best physicians fail. 


Cuticura Remepies are sold throughout the 
asc.; Curicura Resotvent, $1- Prepared by 
Hoan. “ How to Cure Skin, Scalp, and Blood 


world. Price, Curicura, soc.; Curicura Soar, 
Porrer Drvuc anp Conbenscal Corporation, 
Humors” mailed free. 


Red, Rough, and Oily Skin, tad arc by ain San. gaan ofan 


Skin Purifiers Beautifiers. as well as purest and 


and nursery Soaps. 





DRESS GOODS 
FOR SPRING TRADE. 


Especial care has been 
taken to provide for the 
Spring trade large and 
varied assortments of new 
weaves and shades in Paris 
Dress Goods, remarkable for 
their richness and novelty 
of style. 

The choicest of these 
goods will be shown this 
week, as well as additional 
novelties in woollens, of 
Scotch and English manu- 
facture, for Ladies’ wear. 

Plisse Cashmere,inshingle 
plaits, Tucked effects in 
Plaids — illuminated color- 
ings. Piped, Corded, and 
Shirred Crepes and Crepons. 

Weurge upon our custom- 
ers the advantages of an 
early selection. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and.1ith St., 
New York, 


SENDA POSTAL CARD. 


In connection with the opening of the New 
Additions to our Buildings, we have prepared 
for free distribution several advertising sou- 
venirs, and to any one sending us their name 





and address, we will be pleased to mail (free) 
a copy of *‘ THe VILLAGE BLACKSMITH,” by 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. The book 


is paper bound, and beautifully illustrated. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 
23d Street, New York City. 
Dry Goods. Established 184. 


_ Speaking 
~ — of Pins, 


DID you ever reflect, that just the proper angle must 
be given for a perfect point ; not too much, to weak- 
en the binding power of the pin, nor too htule, to 
prevent insertion—probably not ;—* Too much of a 
trife!” Justsuch atrifieas a pricked finger when 
the blood is in bad state, or a bent pin when you 
would have otherwise started the day calmly, has 
made just the difference between success and failure 
for that day. 
In buying pins insist on having the “Puritan,” 
*sthe tradename. Send your address to- 
day for a sample card of the only perfect pin made. 
it free 


Sen . 
American Pin Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 


GRANULA 


A most nutritious and digestible Food. Specially 
adapted to the needs of invalids and children. Trial 
Box, postpaid, 36c. Pamphlet free. 


GRANULA CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


MEI. DERMA.. 

A Beantifal Toilet Powder that dispels all disagree- 
able results of Perspiration. Heals irritations of skin. 
Purely vevetable. Send stamp for sample package. 
Address MRS. ALLEN, 131 East 48d Street, N.Y. City. 


A LADY WA 


Bames, send circulars. Pay! weekly. Our Toflet Art 
Free. Send Stamp, SYL’ AN TOLLET €0., Port Huron, Mich. 


HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 























B. Ala & C0. 


18th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 
New York, 


ARE NOW SHOWING 


EARLY 


IMPORTATIONS 


LADIES’ COSTUMES, 
CLOAKS, TEA GOWNS, 
HOUSE ROBES, LINGERIE, 
HATS, BONNETS, LACES, 
TRIMMINGS &., &, 


un 


i 





r 





pene 
il 
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Fatey 
} 





i 
i 
: 


ply every part of your house with water without an 
> 
me 








The Barbour Brothers Company, 
218 Church St., New York. 
of A110 Franklin St Chicago 
: Ave., St. Louis. 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 
Three-cord 200-yard ls for Lace Making, 
Linen Ball Thread for Knitting and Crocheting, 
Linen Fioss (all colors and sizes)for Rmbroidery. 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





THE “CHIC” 


“LI 


Patented ALL OVER T 0) " 
A Special Adjustment, also, for Trained Skirts. 


G. H. LANGE & CO., - ENGLAND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 108 WORTH STREET, CITY. 


 BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 





_ REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples eent on application. 


J.8. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 





days on trial, Rood’s Magic Beale, the popu- 
30 iar Ladies’ Tailoring System. lilustrated tr 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, 








ft? Nop NSMETR INDIA LINONS og 
CROCK. MAWNS BATISTA «= MS 
OR rapt PRINTED EFFECTS Wa srw 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 











THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 



















2. 


This is the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 








'¥”’? on Back of Each ° 
steel. arranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations. 
Manufacturea by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 











Bedford Corda, Cré 
Carmelite, Monseeline, Challies, Nun’s-Veilin: 

















= not genuine. You can obtain the Priestley 


















BLACK DRESS FABRICS FOR SPRING 
PRItsSTUuEpyY’s 
na, Camel's-Hair Cloths, Cheviots, Henriet Se! Clairette, » 
#, Camel’s- s phew = Crystallette, Tamise 
Look on the under side of the selvedge for t mag a Priestley 
le by the principal dealers th: bout the United. Sts nd in New York City b 

are al rs throug n in it 
Land b Tayler, eae Dene, Lo eill & Co., B. Altman & Co., James Setters. Op. onli cma. a 












AND SUMMER. 


v W 
& Co., in gilt letters. Without this stamp 
the new and weaves. 
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OLD BLEACH LINENS 


Are bleached on the grass 
in the old-fashioned way 


| without chemicals, thus re- 


taining all the strength of 
the flax. If your dealer has 
not got them for sale, write 
to the Wholesale Branch, 


GEORGE RIGGS, 
99 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK, 


who will inform you who 
has. 
Beware of imitations. 
The trade-mark, 
“OLD BLEACH,” 
is on every towel and yard 


of goods, and warrants 
them to wear 


TWICE AS LONG AS ANY OTHERS. 








PURE LINEN LAWNS 
SUMMER DRESSES. 


Those who have used Linen Lawns 
say they are the most satisfactory goods 
obtainable for summer wash dress. They 
wash perfectly and wear better than any 
other fight fabric. 

We have two makes of these goods 
for this season: the ordinary medium 
weight, and a very light sheer quality. 
In both of these grades there are a large 
variety of pretty designs. The former 
are for the most part printed in one 
color, the latter in the variegated colors 
now so popular in light summer fabrics. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


THE LINEN STORE, 
64 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


PRETTY _ 
CIRLS 


are getting x it is fash- 
iouable 
Mit Sunt 10801 FERRIS 









L LEADING RETAILERS. 


VERY lady knows some 
k of the ways RIBBONS 

can be used; you may 
learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 
SHOPPING iivcw yor: by a lady of 


— &c., without charge. Circular 
erences. iiss a BOND, 886 ath Ave, N. Y. City. 
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THEY 


BOTH WERE. 


OLD GENTLEMAN (opening parlor door just as the young man stole a kiss). “‘ WELL, 1 AM SURPRISED!” 


YOUNG MAN (confused). “So am I 


NOT PUT 


** Maxzou is a vile month,” sald Mabel. 


TOO TACTFULLY. 


*T.hate to 


go out on March days. It nearly blows the bair off 
my hea 
“Dear me! low unfortunate !" said Heavyweight. 
‘Can't you fasted it on more becurely 7" 
—————— »———_ 
In Chicago schools the children are taught that thir- 


teen inches make a foot—in Chicago. 








“WHAT'S THE MATTER, PARKER? 
“Tl aM 


“Amu! Resecteo?” 


“No. REFERRED ME TO HER MOTHER, AND—WELL, HER MOTHER REJECTED ME HERSELF LAST SEPTEMBER 


AT NARRAGANSETT.” 


HER AIM TO PLEASE 


Mus. Gaeatouvm. “ How can you wear that glaring 
bonnet, my.love? . I never liked it.” 

Mas. Toosweet. “My husband likes it, and as long 
as I please him.1 don’t care.”.. 

(Intermission of two hours.) 

Ma. Tooswrert. “* Can't we have a little of that quince 
pteserve for tea to-night, Clarissa 7” 

Mas. T. “Not much! That's for company.” 


urn 


wl {it} 


/ 


.. 





A COMPLICATION, 


You LOoK BLUE.” 
I ASkeD Miss MORRISON TO BE MY WIFE.” 








WILD SPORT 
NEWLY ARRIVED VISITOR. “ Wuat DO You DO HERE IN THE EVENINGS?” 
COUNTRY HOST, “ WE GO AND WATCH THE 8.30 EXPRESS PASS.” 


DORIS ON BOWLING. 
(After-a long explanation.) 

“Oh yes!» I see it all now. You roll three balls; 
apd if you don’t roli*three balig;und only roll two balis 
of one ball, and get the pins all down, you have a ball 
to spare, so it is called a strike; and then when you 
come to-the-next frame, and only-roll one ball instead 
of three balls, all the pins you get on the second ball 
the third time are counted in with the pins you got im 
the first frame if you didn't roll 
more than two balls, and then 
you add it all up together be- 
tweentimes. Oh yes! it's awful- 
ly easy after you understand it. 
Not so stupid as I seemed, am | 7” 


—_—_—_—— 


Inveun Woman. “* Take me seat.” 

Dupe. ** Ab, thanke—bnt—” 

Inven Woman. “Och, take it! 
Yez don't look able ter shtand. 
Oi’m more ov a man thin yez be.” 


—_—»——_ 


Orv Yauurnsy. “What yo’ 
wants to do, Mose, am to save de 
pennies.” 

Most.. “I. nebber has none 
to save, uncle. Ole Whitewash 
allus pays me in eliver or bills.” 


—_—_—~>—— 


Swooxs (reading about French 
politics). “ What a remarkable 
man Henri Rochefort is!” 

Sames. “Yes; and think of 
the delicious cheese he makes !” 





HAPPY THOUG 





SERAREEE (eoking ot. ctstve of statenhan B pail on the Bowl 
pail). * DID HE EVER DO TO HAVE A STATUE?” | 
HT. “PERHAPS HE DISCOVERED THE BOULEVARD.” 


SATISFACTION. 


I care not what the world may think of me, 
I care not what the cavillers may state, 
For I'm convinced, in-spite of what they see, 
That i've a miod that’s marvellously great. 


Who best can judge, these men who know me not, 
Who never knew my iuner self, or I, 

Who've been my friend since I wae firet begot, 
And who'll remain my friend until I die? 


I'm judiced, you say? Nay, ‘te not so, 
My mind is far above all eclish acts, 

I wee myself but ae I am, and know 
What are the true unquestionable facts. 


And so-I say-it bother me 
What.carping foes in ignorance may. state, 
Since I'm convinced, in apite of what they see, 
That I've a.mind that’s marvellously. great. 


——_—_e—_ 


“Waal,” sa'd old Farmer Brigge as he laid the pa- 
per down, “ they on wheat is pretty high thie year, 

at I'd like to bet that none of that they have rounm 
Chicago comes up to what I raised thie fall Why, 
some of it was pigh on to four foot bigh.” 


—_—~——— 
Youne Horgrut. “ Father, did you understand trig- 


onometry when you were a boy ?” 
Manor Arrams. “ Triggernometry! Why, bless 


you, my son, there wasn't nobody in the whole coun- 
try handier with a gun than me!” 


















































IN PARIS. 





d Ras 























But what is stranger far than this— 
Most truly singular— 

Oh, partner of my woes and bliss, 
It makes you grandmamma! 


I find it hard to realize, 
E’en. when this babe I[ see, 

That you, so youthful in my eyes, 
A randmamma can be. 

For though we've dwelt together now 
Some twenty years and more, 

Time rests as lightly on your brow 
As back in sixty-four. 


And yet he’s here, this little boy. 
How he will bill and coo 
When he discovers, to his joy, 
His grandmamma in you! 
And seer he’ll laugh to look at me, 
His funny old granddad! 
Ah! little one, you seem to be 
A lucky mes of lad. 
Joun Kenprick Banas. 
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ON SEEING HIS FIRST GRANDSON. 
1 strange to me to think that I . A | Se p + 
pa have become; 
Indeed “Egan well deny Ca TS 
It strikes me almost dumb. 








Soap 


Whoever wants soft hands, smooth 
hands, white hands, or a clear complex- 
ion, he and she can have both ; that is, 
if the skin is naturally transparent ; un- 
less occupation prevents. 

The color you want to avoid comes 
probably neither of nature or work, but 
of habit. 

Either you do not wash effectually, or 
you wash too effectually ; you do not 
get the skin open and clean, or you 














rs hurt it. 
THE RISING GENERATION. All Grocers sell GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. Remedy.—Use Pears’ Soap, no mat- 
Ste Mesteation on doable page, Supplement, N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacture ter how much; but a little is enough if 
rP\HIS prett te dog show will please a acturers, 
wg eae A tne dpa So! Pye wm CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, te it ee Ns 
fidential dumb friend. The old hound affec- PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. sorts of stores sell it, especially 


tionately rubbing her head against her mas- druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
ter’s knee, the puppies giving promise of fine 


wth and showing the advantages of good FO BABY’S BATH o 7 
Blood ood, and the rural atmosphere of the whole ““ WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 
DODD PGP GPG Pn PIYIYIIVYEIVYIVYIIVY I 


scene, commend the picture to readers of the STILL 

















Bazar. People love dogs or dislike them; **One can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery 


Spiraea as Madhaon tee daniee bat as Packer’s Tar Soap. No mother who has ever used it for her babies would willingly 











4 ’ 
7 ‘ae 
, 
’ do without it. Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to ; : 
sbundantly proved. require repetition here. In removing scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, in :. ROLLING 
a vmresmnewer’ _ | #elieving the itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.” St. Helens, 
= " Christine Terhune Herrick. England, is 





7 |__PACKER’S TAR SOAP. _| | peceuawre 
e 


: PILLS 222 
Extract of BEEF. Tick Tock. 
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iver. 














Five minutes, no more, for Os al, dragpiets, Price 36 cents ben, 8 
ALL coop Coo vogue heating, and you have ready to exes 
The Year Found. serve a soup (20 varieties of A Famous 
OU ax : : 
tor Cook Hacks aver crmsunss them) unexcelled in quality and French Chef 


unsurpassable in the cleanliness 


¥ .: of its preparation. cooking is the stock -pot, and 
: rhe Dingee & Conard Co's But this applies only to the the finest stock-pot is “ai 


: ; : “Franco-American” which is as Liebic C ; 
‘ different from all other soups as day is from night. ebig Vompany s 


ARE ON THEIR OWN ROOTS, & Cards of admittance to factory sent on application. Extract of Beef.’’ 


and cost no more than the other kind. _ & Sample can of Soup sent postage Fy ws on receipt of 14 cents, Genuine only with sig- 
Propagated and grown by special methods of Remember that we make delicious Plum Pudding also. Send 14 cents for S nature. Invaluable in im- 
our own, they will grow and bloom wherever 





once wrote: “ The very soul of 











pen! epee mete ‘ a sampie can of this as well. proved end economis 


cookery. For Soups, 
amr We ave by far tho lenguit Beso Franco-American- Food Co., 


Sauces, and Made Dishes. 
erowers in America, annually giving 


sway in Premiums more than most § |. West Broadway o Franklin Street, New York. BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Our Special Mail System insures free, safe, AAAAARAAAAAA wer ach hth th th techs th hth hse hh ae =] 4 
by and satisfactory delivery everywhere, and 
® makes us as good as next door neighbors 


Haviland China at First Hands, | _ otere-comrortina. 
ete en ear American COCOA 


Cut Glass LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


New Decorations efte S . 


now arriving. 
TITUS COIFFURE. THE GREAT SUCCESS. 
Down-Town Store, FRANK HAVILAN D, Rarest shades, best quality, and largest stock of 


> a kta Calocie onrieat sea | CoE 



































2,000 ( ROSES, BULBS, 
Varieties { HARDY PLANTS, 
of ano SEEDS 
It is sent to any one free for the saking, 
and places at your disposal—in twenty-five 
minutes—what it has taken us twenty-five 
years to acquire, 


The DINGEE & CONARD C0., ¢ 


Rose Growers & Seedsmen, West —. x 


iE. COUDRAY'S| 











A complete stock of Tortoise-Shell Goods. 
911 Broadway. 20th and @lst Sta. 









SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mime. pomeste 8 


w Bal ( ’s Strain,)2 cific is the onl Le ing 
‘ QUQUE ook He Fromme tna um. Nestf ail ever — 4 at Sonar < 
: eS their bright colorsall winter. One ently all annoying "alstig- 


urements from face 7 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
: electrleity nor any of the ad- 

poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address sien Jousan, 43 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


each of the ve choi Ay sent by —_ for 
in an ool retail price, te —s 











|  CHois'| 


PERFUME POR THE HANDKERCHIBP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 


of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 
SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PEAPUMERS, 
XY PRUAGISTS AND Cu HEMISTS O ev. 8. 3 | Souter Redee ae 








ie CH. PA ¥, Perfomer, 
oTHER 
Cation. — Hone Geouine but those bearing the word Use NOs and the signature CH. FAY. 











GENTS WANTED—The work is 


To ig am Eo, eros Chiidren Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. Qsioe se aS 
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THE EYE OR THE EAR. 


T is always an open question as to wheth- 

er the ear or the eye is the organ most to 
be valued and least to be spared. For those 
who receive their chiefest pleasure through 
the eyesight there is nothing more to be dep 
recated than its loss, no dread greater than 
that of dwelling in thick darkness. Not to 
see the beloved faces, the charming picture, 
never again to have the joy that comes with 
the long distances of landscape, the breaking 
of the sea, the mystery of the mountains, not 
to be able to beguile weary hours with the 
book or the pencil, to be dependent on oth- 
ers for all such pleasures, which are not plea- 
sures, indeed, but have become the common 
necessities of life, to be dependent, too, upon 
the work of others if the condition is one of 
labor, to sit in one long shadow that only 





LEGRAND 
11, Plage de la Madeleine, 11 
PARIS 


General Agents for U.S. 





PARK « TILFORD 
| WEW-YORK 





























































































































































death can lift—what fate can be more cruel? 
they ask who live by the eye. And then 
there is the possibility that blindness op be 
offensive to the sight of others, which deaf- 
ness could hardly be 
But, on his side of the question, the musi- 
cian says that he can imagine views, pictures, 
faces, he does not need to see them; books 
can be read to him, ana provided the read- 
ing voice is not unpleasant, it is often more 
agreeable than reading for one’s self; he is 
not shut out from the world of his fellows in 
conversation. He bids you see how patient 
the blind are, that they even can find occu- AHI) MENTION THI PAPER WHEN You WRITE suse 
pation for their hands, that they are invari- f 
ably cheerful, and they contrast with that } = ’ } y 
patience and cheerfulness the irritability and — : 
suspicion which accompany deafness, show- ] "Uy | = V} } ' LOVELY FACES, 
ing its greater power for injury upon the fi WHITE HANDS. 
nerves. Mr. Hawel, a musician, even says 
that sound doubles and intensifies the sense EXAMINE BEFORE YOU BUY. N 
of living, and that we are more alive when WHEN in a grocer’s store you stand And oft the sham is not remote CLEAR 
we hear than when we see. And then never And cakes of Ivory so peer From fairest face or whitest coat. Goaieoqevas 
to hear music—music that cannot be ima- Be careful not to be misled Examine well with careful eye 
gined in os its fulness, but —S listened And imitations take instead. The cake until the name you spy, erma- @: 
Was ae Oe a Ee ee For dealers oft will praises sing And always thus be well ass 
‘ a ret he , . A The new discovery for @ dissol-3 
than that of the deaf Beethoven? Oh yes, Of that which may more profit bring. That Ivory Soap you have procured; ving and removing discolorations from the cuticle, 
the others make reply; who loved the joy the ingering doubt : and bleachi brightening the complexion. In 
eye gives more than blind Milton did? And Let not your senses clouded be And should . iw ee ee ee | ie Ge leader wee eee Snes 
S the ote Ye - oft. fo 1 Because a snowy cake you see "Twill vanish like the darkest stain, was that all epote, freckles, tan and other 
so the contention runs. Yet, after all, is it — * ~ . : da discolorations were quickly removed from the hands 
not true that they who would feel the depri- For villainy is not confined — When in the tub pete, y and arms without the slightest injury to the skin. 
vation of music and the voice are far less in To darkest colors, bear in mind, That cake of soap is ught in play. pe bn FL nes whe podaned toe eo te 
number than they who would feel bitterly Corvaicut 1891, sy THe Procrer & Gama Co. formula of the = ¢€ . 
tho loss of the loved face, the loved scene, yo ‘ : 
the look, the work, the light? And we think, ping taney $ after a single ova 
if a vote of the whole world were taken, surprise my Ee AK ae te 
there would be an immense majority who ASK YOUR CROCER FOR Drown or liver apota, frocken, black honda, Motches, 
for no possible consideration of sweet sound The Celebrated jeollownens, reds IE fea 
would be willing to have the eye shrink into eo ‘ vated cases and thoroughly clears 
any such abortive thing as the scientists tell ; and whitens the complexion. Rit. . 
us the pineal gland in the top of the head 2 cay cesaan wo te Gains 
represents, which now is of no use, but once, REWARD.—To assure the public of its 
they imagine,was an eye. $500 Ee a Ah — 
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